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N The Right to Be Ashamed 
WILLIAM McANDREW 
Editorial Note— 


You will be cheered by the reflections of William McAndrew in this number. 
He ought to know what he is talking about. His field of observation is wide. 
He was reporter for a Detroit newspaper, attendant for a doctor’s office, clerk 
in a drug store, census taker, traveling passenger agent for a transcontinental 
railroad. He left teaching because he thought it too inferior for a live man. 
He ran a gamut of other positions and found all his new associates regarding 
teaching as more desirable and important than their own jobs. He woke up 
from his bad dream and got back into school. Since then he has argued and 
persuaded that public education is as important and dignified as medicine, 
ministry, law, army, or navy. Thrown out of the superintendency of Chicago 
on charges of lack of Americafirstness he was restored by the court. He is 
now editor of the Educational Review; School and Society. He lives in East 
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Setauket, Long Island, N. Y. 


My land! How it rasped me, in the good old 
Michigan days, 1886-1890, to be called “pro- 
fessor” and I only a public-school teacher! I 
didn’t want to stay as one, I didn’t want the 
fact of being one given attention. Why was 
that? 

William H. Payne, the first to occupy a chair 
of education in an American University, had 
taught us that teaching is a profession and a 
great one. Why shouldn’t I have been as 
gratified at being called professor as a physi- 
cian is proud of his title, “doctor,” or as the 
lawyer is fond of his “esq.?” Why was it that 
every mother’s son and daughter of us in 
Professor Payne’s classes at Ann Arbor, recit- 
ing his lessons upon the importance and dignity 
of the teacher’s service, had a deep-down inten- 
tion to get out of it just as soon as our college 
debts were paid? 

I remember a dinner of forty members of 
the Schoolmasters Association of New York 
and vicinity in 1896. John Buchanan, principal 
of the Dewitt Clinton High School, in the 
course of a humorous address, asked all who 
had entered teaching with the intention of 
keeping at it to raise their hands. Nothing 
came up. 

Again, I ask you, why was it? 

If, before he applied for an appointment, 
each of those schoolmasters had made an an- 
alysis of the service, he would have recorded 
that it scores as high in importance, interest- 
ing processes, capacity for friendship, and 





many desirabilities, as does any profession. 
It hasn’t nearly so many disagreeable neces- 
sities as there are in the practice of law or 
medicine. It is more certain of success in what 
is expected of it than the ministry is. It gives 
as good a living as the average year of the 
average practitioner in any of the higher pur- 
suits. That was true in 1886. We had been 
challenged by Professor Payne to show the 
contrary. In spite of all the facts, what was 
wrong with us that we didn’t want to go whole- 
heartedly into teaching as a profession? 


Why This Contempt for Teachers? 


T’ll tell you. It was a hang-over from days 
before we were born. 

Look at teachers in the literature of old days. 
Shakespere has one, “Pinch.” The very name 
is an insult. The looks of him!—“‘A hungry, 
lean-faced villain, a mere anatomy, a mounte- 
bank, a threadbare juggler, a needy, hollow- 
eyed wretch, a living dead man.” 

John Winthrop of early Massachusetts 
writes in his diary how Nathaniel Eaton was 
haled to court for brutally beating with a wal- 
nut cudgel, “great enough to kill a horse,” a 
lad of gentle birth bound out to him. The boy, 
thinking he would be murdered, began to pray, 
whereat the said Eaton beat him all the more 
for calling on the name of God in vain. Eaton 
was found guilty, but public opinion thought 
little of such misdemeanor considering the 
offender was a schoolmaster. He was good 
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enough to be selected president of Harvard 
College, as, later, he was. 

Roelentson, first schoolmaster in New 
Amsterdam, went to jail for a vicious offense, 
but the judge released him, for there was no 
one to take care of the school children. 

Foster relates a typical conversation regard- 
ing a teacher: 

“He’s not to be depended on.” 

“True. He is usually drunken as is the cus- 
tom here with schoolmasters.” 

Irving gave us a bad name. He molded 
contemptibility, cowardice, hypocrisy, and 
greed into a human being and sent it down 
the years labeled “Ichabod Crane, school- 
master.” 

Under a great load of aged contempt, teach- 
ing repelled the man and woman possessed of 
any usual American ambition to stand well in 
the world. Here and there an unusually 
courageous Horace Mann, Henry Barnard, 
Susan Anthony, or Alice Freeman, protested 
against the injustice and stupidity of the com- 
mon contempt. Women, clever with the pen, 
wrote stories in which teachers acted like 
human beings. Such efforts had as much suc- 
cess as a present attempt to depict an attrac- 
tive Bolshevik would get. Godey’s Ladies 
Book, in 1858, carried an editorial note asking 

‘contributors not to submit stories having 
schoolmistresses for heroines. It required a 
genius like Edward Eggleston or Bret Harte to 
get admiration for a Hoosier schoolmaster or 
the young man teacher in “M’liss.” Even so, 
the reader understood that the despised occu- 
pation was, for any interesting person, only 
temporary. 

Brought up in a society that had never fully 
corrected the old prejudices, we young cubs in 
Professor Payne’s class, while we could not 
intelligently look down on teaching, did despise 
teachers and determined not to be one for long. 
A doctor’s position, a lawyer’s, an editor’s, a 
business man’s—something like that—was the 
hope of every one of us. 


Doctor, Lawyer, Business Man 

If I, at my present age, were back in 1886 I 
could give some tips to the youngsters who 
nursed an intent to jump out of teaching into 
the first bandwagon that came along. I would 
show them that medicine, law, business, and 
so forth, had also been once despised. I would 
have told the reluctant pedagogues how prac- 
titioners in other fields had reached a state 
of healthy self-respect and a command of 
public regard. 

It is not so very long ago, considering the 
age of the world, that about the only well- 
regarded occupations were ruling realms or 
souls and fighting. To be king, nobility, priest, 
or soldier, or a person considered useful to a 
ruler, was the only way to be a somebody. For 
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generations the ordinary lawyer was a joke, 
“a bluffer with a hocus-pocus science,” as an 
old comedy described him, “who smiles in your 
face as he picks your pocket.” “Our wran- 
gling lawyers,” says the Hudikras, “are so busy 
quarreling here on earth they won’t be able 
to stop when they reach their after-life in hell.” 
You can imagine the applause of Shakespere’s 
audience when Dick, the Butcher, cried, “The 
first thing we do, let’s kill all the lawyers.” 

That profession had had a long need for 
elevating respect to be shown it by its own 
followers and others. How has the lawyer 
secured the regard he now has? I'll tell you 
if you linger long enough. 

The doctor of earlier times, with notable 
exceptions, was the butt of jibes enough. Re- 
member Asa? “And Asa in his diseases sought 
the physicians; and Asa slept with his fathers.” 
You know the old epitaph: 


“T was well 7 
Wished to be better 
Consulted. doctors 
And here am I.” 


The Emperor Adrian said: “Proclaim that I 
died of doctors.” “A single doctor,” ran an old 
saying, “is as a man with one oar sculling you 
to your end. But two are a pair of rowers 
who get you to it four times as fast.” The 
sawbones, pill mixers, leeches have come into 
a place of confidence and honor. What brought 
him there? I’ll tell you if you wait a bit. 

The storekeepers felt no inferiority in my 
younger days, but their respectability isn’t very 
old. Napoleon called England “a race of shop- 
keepers.” Some of our cynics of the pen seem 
hurt by dread that if America were thus in- 
sulted there would be a shout: “You said it! 
Who’s got a better right?” But it is not so 
very far back that the British Parliament re- 
ceived a report from its committee that the 
assumption place by business men in political 
affairs, unless it was blocked, would ruin the 
nation. Herbert Spencer has been dead but 
a little while. His essays on the contemptibility 
of business would have astonished us of the 
eighteen eighties if we had read them. They 
showed society’s contempt for business as deep 
as what we thought was the common disre- 
spect for teaching. 

Now, if you’ll do me the honor to attend here 
next month, I’ll review the methods by which 
medicine, law, business, teaching, and other 
work have been raised to a higher-respectability. 

I began by exclaiming “My land!” When I 
think of taking my land’s work, its children, 
and its wages, and of feeling ashamed of the 
job, I think it was pretty contemptible of me. 
It is my good fortune to have lived long enough, 
working alongside of “regular fellers,” men 
and women teachers, to learn the big mistake 
and to know teaching as the most satisfying of 
the pursuits of mankind. 
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Impressions of a Visit to the 


Lloyd Mifflin Memorial 


ANNA S. HERSHEY 
East Petersburg, Pa. 


Editorial Note— 


The Lancaster County Federation of Women’s Clubs observed poetry week 
by visiting Norwood, Columbia, the old home of Lloyd Mifflin, Lancaster 
County’s famous poet and artist. 
literature in the county, prepared the program which consisted of the reading 


of poems by Lloyd Mifflin and an outline of his life. 


Mrs. Charles E. Workman, chairman of 


The following article 


contains the impressions the Lloyd Mifflin Memorial made on one of the three 
hundred women who went on the pilgrimage. 


It was a perfect day in May when I first 
visited the Lloyd Mifflin Memorial, upon the 
occasion of the pilgrimage of the Lancaster 
County Federation of Women’s Clubs. The 
enthusiasm of the several hundred women, the 
cordial hospitality of Dr. Mifflin, of those in 
charge of the Memorial, and of the Columbia 
Woman’s Club intensified the charm and nat- 
ural beauty of the place. As I looked at the 


noble trees and the gleam of the Susquehanna 
in the distance and listened to the poems of 
Lloyd Mifflin, I understood why the poet had 


Lloyd Mifflin 


loved Norwood so passionately and why he was 

inspired to write: 

“Oh who with even long-accustomed eyes, 

From these steep headlands where the river 
roars, 

Can view the region with its fertile shores 

Nor feel that rarest beauty round him lies.” 

As I drove away I felt that here was a fitting 

home for Pennsylvania’s school teachers and an 
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appropriate and beautiful memorial to Penn- 
sylvania’s greatest poet. 

Later, I wondered if I had been intoxicated 
by the perfect May day and the general enthu- 
siasm, so I determined to visit the Memorial 
again—this time on a hot August evening, 
with just one companion. I was even more 
impressed as we entered the winding drive- 
way with beautiful maples on either side. There 
are parallel driveways, one leading to Clover- 
ton, the other to Norwood. We followed the 
latter and stopped at the beautiful home, with 
its wide porch facing the river. Dr. Mifflin 
welcomed us most cordially and led us on a 
tour of inspection, accompanied by his two 
friendly black spaniels. We admired espe- 
cially the stately forest trees—black oak, chest- 
nut, locust, elm, and fir. Dr. Mifflin pointed out 
three bubbling springs which assure an 
abundant supply of pure water. Beyond the 
barn and a smaller house lie the orchard, with 
apples and cherries and other fruit in abun- 
dance, and a vineyard of five hundred vines. 
Then Dr. Mifflin invited us into his beautiful 
home and showed us his art gallery, which 
contains a number of paintings by his father, 
J. Houston Mifflin, as well as those by his 
brother Lloyd. There are also many rare 
paintings which his father bought in Europe. 
We were especially interested in the portraits 
of his father, some of which were painted by 
the artist himself. Any one familiar with 
Lloyd Mifflin’s sonnets will recall the tender 
references to his father. 

It was in 1852 that J. Houston Mifflin, then 
living in Columbia, bought twenty acres of 
land and built a cottage in the forest as a 
summer home. Here the family returned each 
summer until 1902, when Lloyd Mifflin built the 
present stone house as his permanent home. 
Some time after the cottage was built, a friend 
of Mr. Mifflin’s bought some acres adjoining, 
where he built a large house, Cloverton. This 
house was purchased by Dr. Mifflin about six 
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years ago. Cloverton is the home that now 
forms the first unit of the Lloyd Mifflin Memo- 
rial, but Dr. Mifflin has given the estate of 
twenty-six acres to the Memorial, which can 
thus expand indefinitely. i 

Always Norwood will recall to all who visit 
there the rare charm and gracious hospitality 
of Dr. Mifflin, no less than the fine poetic spirit 
of his brother, who found here the subjects 
for his most beautiful poetry and painting. 

The Mifflin family is proverbially known for 
its generosity. Lloyd Mifflin willed two lots 
in Columbia as a permanent playground for 
the pupils of Taylor school, with the stipula- 
tion that a child of the school plant a flower 
at his grave each birthday and that his poem 
to his mother be read at the same time. Who 
of us has not read “A Picture of my Mother” 
with deepest reverence and appreciation? 

At Cloverton we were welcomed by the 
matron, Mrs. Good, who was most willing to 
show us every detail of the Memorial. The 
house is kept immaculately clean; the rooms 
are large and airy. Everywhere the furnish- 
ing is artistic, complete, and comfortable. 

One feature of the Memorial is especially 
praiseworthy: any teacher of the Common- 
wealth, whether in active service or retired, if 
she is a convalescent, can come here for several 
weeks upon the payment of the usual rates. 
In fact, if the rooms are unoccupied any teacher 
can come here for a vacation. When I heard 
that, I regretted I was not of the noble army 
of teachers, for I cannot think of a more de- 
lightful place to be during the summer. 

It seems to me that Lloyd Mifflin would be 
happy to know that here to his dearly loved 
spot, for all time, teachers of Pennsylvania 
will come to live—they will appreciate and 
cherish the beauty of nature and the beauty 
of his sonnets and paintings, and perhaps, 
most of all, will they appreciate and cherish 
the bigness of heart and beauty of spirit of 
his brother which made the Lloyd Mifflin 
Memorial possible. 

And every citizen of Pennsylvania, who 
believes that our teachers are one of the most 
vital forces in making our State better and 
happier and more beautiful, will be everlast- 
ingly grateful for such a gift. 





WoRTHINGTON BorouGH and West Franklin 
Township on April 14 voted a bond issue of 
$45,000 to build an eight-room consolidated 
joint school to serve the two districts. The 
high school is being organized on the 6-6 plan 
and the township will close, at the opening of 
school, all of their eight one-room buildings 
and the children will be transported to the new 
building. This will necessitate transporting 
possibly 225 children. This will be the largest 
consolidated project in Armstrong County. 
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Lloyd Mifflin Memorial Library 


The Teachers Book Club of the Holmes 
school, Philadelphia, completed its good work 
of the year 1930-31 by contributing twenty-two 
books of the newer fiction read by the club to 
the library of the Lloyd Mifflin Memorial. 

The books contributed were: 

Ask Me Another, the Question Book, Justin 

Lucien Esty 
Blowing Clear, Joseph C. Lincoln 
Candle in the Wilderness, Irving Bacheller 
Certain People, Edith Wharton 
Chances, A. Hamilton Gibbs 
Crisis, Winston Churchill 
Doctor Serocold, Helen Ashton 
Fire of Youth, Margaret Pedler 
General Crack, George Preedy 
Girl from Scotland Yard, Edgar Wallace 
Girls, Edna Ferber 
Great Meadow, Elizabeth Madox Roberts 
High Explosive, Gordon Phillips 
“It’s a Great War!” Mary Lee 
Laughing Bill Hyde and Other Stories, Rex 

Beach 
Laughing Boy, Oliver LaFarge 
Lion and the Lamb, E. Phillips Oppenheim 
Mosaic, G. B. Stern 
Quiet Street, Michael Ossorgin 
Roll Call, Arnold Bennett 
Two Black Crows in the A. E. F., Charles E. 

Mack 
Woman of Andros, Thornton Wilder 

These were contributed by the following 
teachers of the Holmes school: Miss Nathan, 
Miss Pyrah, Miss Loux, Miss Williamson, Mr. 
Brown, Mr. Gerber, Miss Mancill, Miss Morss, 
Miss Daniels, Miss Horn, Miss Murray, Miss 
Ryan, Mr. Halstead, Mr. Dabrow, Miss Quinn, 
Miss Brodie, Miss Welsh, Mr. Norcross, Miss 
Ide, Miss Rosenkoff, Miss Berkowitz. 

Mabel Daniels of Lansdowne, who contrib- 
uted the first books to this library, suggests 
that other teachers’ book clubs might be willing 
to contribute books at the close of the school 
year. 





Free Bookmaking Film 


Nearly 100,000 pupils and teachers have seen 
the unusually interesting and highly educa- 
tional motion picture—‘“BOOKS—From Manu- 
script to Classroom.” This film, produced and 
distributed on a free loan basis by the John 
C. Winston Company, educational publishers, 
has proved remarkably popular wherever it 
has been shown. 

If your school has a 16-mm. projector and 
you wish to show your pupils how their books 
are made, write the John C. Winston Company, 
Winston Building, Philadelphia, for a booking. 
The ‘ad charge is the return postage of the 
print. 
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Teachers and Professional Ethics 


T. D. MARTIN 
Director, Division of Records and Membership, 
National Education Association 


A growing interest in professional ethics 
has characterized the past thirty years. While 
the beginnings of this interest go back far 
beyond the current century it was seldom ex- 
pressed in the form of written codes prior to 
1900. 

Opinions differ widely as to the value of 
professional codes of ethics. Experience has 
shown that while approved statements of 
standard practice have considerable potential 
value their actual influence is small unless 
these standards are stated clearly and specif- 
ically and unless definite provision is made for 
their dissemination and enforcement. 

Among teachers the development of profes- 
sional standards of conduct has paralleled 
roughly the movement in other vocational 
groups. During the past three decades numer- 
ous codes have been prepared by individuals, 
by classes in institutions for the education of 
teachers, and by local, state, and national 
associations. The first official state code for 


teachers was adopted in 1896 by the teachers 


association of Georgia. The California asso- 
ciation followed suit in 1904 and the Alabama 
association in 1908. By 1920 the teachers asso- 
ciations of eight states had adopted official 
codes and by 1930 thirty-three states reported 
the adoption of such documents. The National 
Education Association appointed a committee 
on ethics in 1924 and in 1929 officially approved 
the code recommended by the committee. 

The codes adopted by state teachers asso- 
ciations vary greatly. In length they range 
from 73 words (Maine) to slightly less than 
2000 words (New York). Their authors have 
obviously struggled between meaningless gen- 
eralities and innumerable specific admonitions 
and proscriptions. Most of them contain both 
general principles and specific rules of con- 
duct. No one of them is wholly satisfactory. 
Perhaps no single code ever will be. Human 
tastes differ widely and so do local conditions. 
A code which contains simply broad general 
principles does not satisfy the individual who 
wants definite rules, but the code which seeks 
to cover all relationships with specific regula- 
tions becomes exceedingly colloquial, unbear- 
ably monotonous, and interminably long. Then, 
too, a code which might meet the needs of the 
teachers of Maine might not be satisfactory 
for the teachers of Pennsylvania. The codes 
which have been adopted furnish a good begin- 
ning, but the perfect code remains to be 
written, 


Various methods have been adopted for ac- 
quainting the members of the profession with 
official standards. Most of the state associa- 
tions have published their codes in their state 
journals or as leaflets or posters, and at least 
three have passed resolutions requesting the 
professional schools for teachers to give them 
definite place in the prescribed curriculum. 
In New Hampshire and Rhode Island the codes 
have been made officially a part of the pro- 
gram of study of prospective teachers, and in 
Connecticut and Massachusetts definite courses 
in professional ethics have been prescribed by 
the state departments of education. However, 
to date no generally accepted program has been 
developed for training the prospective teacher 
definitely in matters of professional conduct. 

In teaching as in other professions there is 
a wide difference of opinion among leaders as 
to the provision which should be made for 
instruction in this field. Some maintain that 
incidental instruction is adequate; others in- 
sist that ethical problems require a specific 
time allotment as units of certain courses, and 
still others assert that prospective members of 
a profession cannot be trained adequately in 
the ideals and standard practices of the pro- 
fession unless separate and distinct courses in 
the subject are provided. 

Those who advocate the incidental procedure 
maintain that every course in a professional 
school should train the student in regard to 
proper professional conduct; that the curric- 
ulum is already overcrowded; that the prob- 
lems of professional relationships are neither 
sufficiently numerous nor sufficiently vital to 
warrant separate treatment; that the inaugu- 
ration of definite courses in this subject estab- 
lishes an artificial divorcement of ethical 
principles from the practical problems of the 
profession; and that the courses thus created 
are almost invariably formal, perfunctory, 
uninteresting, and ineffective. 

Likewise, those who advocate definite courses 
in professional ethics use the same arguments 
whether they represent business, journalism, 
law, medicine, or teaching. They maintain 
that problems of professional conduct are al- 
ready numerous and vital and that with the 
increasing complexity of modern life they are 
becoming more important and difficult; that 
new members of the profession frequently 
meet with embarrassing and sometimes tragic 
experiences simply because they have not been 
taught the proprieties of the group; that ethics 
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can be taught directly, and that systematic 
instruction is essential because incidental 
teaching usually means accidental teaching. 


A recent survey of the 697 schools of eight 
different professions showed that while nearly 
all of the schools recognize to a greater or 
less degree their responsibility for providing 
instruction in professional ethics their prac- 
tices differ widely. Forty-two per cent of the 
schools which reported provide definite courses 
in professional ethics; 41 per cent seek to have 
these problems given specific attention in other 
courses, and 17 per cent either give no atten- 
tion to the subject or depend on incidental con- 
sideration of the problems involved. Ninety- 
one per cent of the schools for nurses included 
in the study reported definite courses in this 
subject and 84 per cent of the schools of 
dentistry reported similar courses. Schools 
of architecture, journalism, law, and medicine 
are more or less evenly divided for and against 
such courses, while only 8 per cent of the pro- 
fessional schools for teachers reporting provide 
definite courses in the field. Seventy per cent 
of these latter schools reported that problems 
of professional ethics are given specific atten- 
tion in other courses, but from supplementary 
evidence submitted it appears that in most of 
these courses the time and attention given to 
the problems are far from adequate. 

As early as 1895 the Committee on Legal 
Ethics of the American Bar Association recom- 
mended that all schools of law should give 
specific attention to this subject. In 1905 the 
recommendation was reiterated and expanded. 
This time the association urged that law 
schools teach ethics “as a required subject by 
systematic and definite instruction, not as 
previously, in one or two lectures by some busy 
lawyer.” During recent years the ethics com- 
mittee of the Bar Association has waged a 
vigorous campaign to persuade schools to pro- 
vide such instruction, with the result that now 
twenty-eight states require by statute an 
examination in professional ethics for admis- 
sion to the bar, and four other states stipulate 
that the applicant shall have pursued a course, 
in this subject prior to his application for the 
bar examination. A similar situation exists 
in the medical profession. 

If teaching is to maintain its rank among 
the other professions it must provide more 
definitely and more liberally for instruction in 
professional conduct. The question of whether 
this should be done in entirely separate courses 
or in specific units of certain other courses is 
of relatively minor importance. The essential 
thing is that the instruction should be sys- 
tematic rather than merely incidental. The 
inculeation of high standards of professional 
conduct is too vital a matter to be left to 
chance. 

While no single set of administrative pro- 
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visions can be formulated which will be suit- 
able for all institutions, a consideration of the 
needs of prospective teachers and the applica- 
tion of accepted principles of curriculum con- 
struction have led to the following proposals: 

1. That incidental treatment of the problems 
of professional conduct should be given when- 
ever pertinent in all courses 

2. That systematic instruction in profes- 
sional ethics should be provided in each curric- 
ulum offered 

3. That this instruction should be a pre- 
scribed part of every graduate’s professional 
preparation 

4. That the units devoted to systematic in- 
struction in this subject should be located, if 
possible, in three different places in each curric- 
ulum—in the first year of training, during the 
practice-teaching period, and during the last 
months of the training period 

This plan is expressed in general terms and 
is merely suggestive. The important thing is 
not that the details of any particular plan 
should be universally adopted but rather that 
all institutions engaged in the preparation of 
teachers should provide for each student an 
effective program of systematic instruction. 

In law and medicine it has been found ad- 
visable to set up machinery for enforcing 
standards of professional conduct. Four of 
the codes adopted by state teachers associa- 
tions provide for commissions to handle viola- 
tions. Other state associations have by resolu- 
tion provided for similar commissions, but to 
date the Pennsylvania commission is the only 
one which has functioned. The others have 
either not been appointed or no cases have been 
reported. It would be fine to believe that these 
commissions have remained inactive because 
there have been no violations, but experience 
does not warrant so sweeping an assumption. 
It is to the credit of teachers that among them 
conspicuous violations of professional propri- 
eties are few and far between, and it is easy 
to believe that more carefully developed state- 
ments of these standards and more general 
instruction regarding them may even further 
eliminate the need for enforcement machinery. 
However, if each association would appoint a 
committee to which questions of interpretation 
and infraction might be referred the profes- 
sion would take one more step toward the 
realization of its ideals. 





THE GEORGE WASHINGTON Bicentennial 
Commission, Washington Building, Washing- 
ton, DB. C., has issued a booklet entitled “Sug- 
gestions and Outline of the George Washington 
Appreciation Course for Normal Schools and 
Colleges.” The course consists of twelve units 
and any institution offering it may secure 4 
handbook for each student enrolled by writ- 
ing to the Commission. 
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Vitalized Commencements 


Vitalized programs characterized the June 
commencements of many high schools through- 
out the State. The tendency to introduce into 
this celebration of the graduation of high school 
boys and girls the varied results of the enriched 
curriculum made the programs of greater value 
and interest to the participants and attendants. 

Brief résumés of some of these programs 
may prove suggestive to readers of the Journai. 


Clearfield 


Clearfield planned its commencement pro- 
gram to honor George E. Zerfoss (deceased 
July 22), the retiring superintendent. The 
theme was “Twenty Years of Progress in the 
Clearfield Schools.” Sixteen honor students 
composed five committees of investigation, and 
a speaker from each committee presented their 
findings. Material growth, the health program, 
the development of curricular and extra-curric- 
ular activities were stressed, while one speaker 
paid especial tribute to Mr. Zerfoss. 


Frackville 


Frackville High School arranged activities 
for a commencement day which was enjoyed in 
a local theatre. Each of the sixty-six members 
of the graduating class had the opportunity to 
participate in the activities which were chosen 
to depict the work done in the school. 

In the morning the commercial, physical edu- 
cation, and chemistry departments gave dem- 
onstrations of their work, and the events of 
the class day program were presented. In the 
afternoon the speeches of commencement pro- 
giam centered around the theme “Worthy 
Home Membership.” The Mantel Oration, 
which had always been a traditional part of 
the program, was given by the class president. 
In the evening the class play, a farcical comedy, 
closed the very successful day. 

The program was reported by Harold O. 
Speidel, mathematics teacher. 


Hanover 


The theme of the commencement exercises of 
Hanover High School was “The Treasure 
Chest.” The speakers, all students standing 
highest in the class, chose treasures, as fol- 
lows: books, dramatics, music, publications, 
physical education and health, for their pre- 
sentations. One number was musical; another 
a reading; and the remainder addresses. The 
programs were in the form of a treasure chest. 
The president of the school board, Philip N. 
Forney, based his remarks upon a voyage fit- 
ting in very well with the general theme of 
the program. 


17 


South Hills High School, Pittsburgh 

The thirteenth annual commencement of 
South Hills High School, Pittsburgh, was in 
pageant form with the school departments pre- 
senting the different scenes. The department 
of art was represented by six original tableaux 
which were presented between the scenes. The 
high school orchestra gave a musical program. 

The class of 1931 numbered 227 and of this 
number 170 participated in the program. The 
school auditorium was not commodious enough 
to accommodate the large crowd of patrons who 
were most enthusiastic over this new type of 
commencement. 


Reading 

Reading gave its first pageant commence- 
ment in June, 1930. In January, 1931, the mid- 
year class presented an Indian pageant “Thun- 
der Mountain.” It seemed almost impossible 
to surpass these two artistic and worth-while 
productions. Undismayed, the 1931 June class, 
as a result of cooperative effort, worked to 
excel in “Hearth Fires,” a pageant of the home. 

“Hearth Fires,” illustrating the cardinal 
principle of secondary education termed Wor- 
thy Home Membership, was designed to por- 
tray the hearth fire as the center of the indi- 
vidual, social, and spiritual life of man, and to 
emphasize the contribution of education, 
through science, fine art, music, history, 
physical education, language, practical arts, 
and literature to worthy home membership. 

The dramatic workshop, Florence B. Beiten- 
man, director, and allied activities, designed, 
made, and decorated every property and every 
costume used in the pageant. Im the school, 
the workshop is a unique activity. It designs 
and manufactures throughout the school term 
all materials needed for the major dramatic 
projects of the various curricula. In particular 
do the members endeavor to promote the pag- 
eant project. One hour a day, five days in the 
week, and over a period of several months, its 
work is devoted exclusively to pageant req- 
uisites. 

The fine and manual arts departments, the 
music instructors, the art directors, the ath- 
letic directors, the printing department, the 
English department, in fact every member of 
the faculty and of the senior class cooperated 
to stage successfully “Hearth Fires.” 


Temple University High School 
The high school of Temple University, Phil- 
adelphia, chose “The Challenge of Russia” 
from a list of ten current topics to be its com- 
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can be taught directly, and that systematic 
instruction is essential because incidental 
teaching usually means accidental teaching. 

A recent survey of the 697 schools of eight 
different professions showed that while nearly 
all of the schools recognize to a greater or 
less degree their responsibility for providing 
instruction in professional ethics their prac- 
tices differ widely. Forty-two per cent of the 
schools which reported provide definite courses 
in professional ethics; 41 per cent seek to have 
these problems given specific attention in other 
courses, and 17 per cent either give no atten- 
tion to the subject or depend on incidental con- 
sideration of the problems involved. Ninety- 
one per cent of the schools for nurses included 
in the study reported definite courses in this 
subject and 84 per cent of the schools of 
dentistry reported similar courses. Schools 
of architecture, journalism, law, and medicine 
are more or less evenly divided for and against 
such courses, while only 8 per cent of the pro- 
fessional schools for teachers reporting provide 
definite courses in the field. Seventy per cent 
of these latter schools reported that problems 
of professional ethics are given specific atten- 
tion in other courses, but from supplementary 
evidence submitted it appears that in most of 
these courses the time and attention given to 
the problems are far from adequate. 

As early as 1895 the Committee on Legal 
Ethics of the American Bar Association recom- 
mended that all schools of law should give 
specific attention to this subject. In 1905 the 
recommendation was reiterated and expanded. 
This time the association urged that law 
schools teach ethics “as a required subject by 
systematic and definite instruction, not as 
previously, in one or two lectures by some busy 
lawyer.” During recent years the ethics com- 
mittee of the Bar Association has waged a 
vigorous campaign to persuade schools to pro- 
vide such instruction, with the result that now 
twenty-eight states require by statute an 
examination in professional ethics for admis- 
sion to the bar, and four other states stipulate 


that the applicant shall have pursued a course, 


in this subject prior to his application for the 
bar examination. A similar situation exists 
in the medical profession. 

If teaching is to maintain its rank among 
the other professions it must provide more 
definitely and more liberally for instruction in 
professional conduct. The question of whether 
this should be done in entirely separate courses 
or in specific units of certain other courses is 
of relatively minor importance. The essential 
thing is that the instruction should be sys- 
tematic rather than merely incidental. The 
inculeation of high standards of professional 
conduct is too vital a matter to be left to 
chance. 

While no single set of administrative pro- 
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visions can be formulated which will be suit- 
able for all institutions, a consideration of the 
needs of prospective teachers and the applica- 
tion of accepted principles of curriculum con- 
struction have led to the following proposals: 

1. That incidental treatment of the problems 
of professional conduct should be given when- 
ever pertinent in all courses 

2. That systematic instruction in profes- 
sional ethics should be provided in each curric- 
ulum offered 

8. That this instruction should be a pre- 
scribed part of every graduate’s professional 
preparation 

4. That the units devoted to systematic in- 
struction in this subject should be located, if 
possible, in three different places in each curric- 
ulum—in the first year of training, during the 
practice-teaching period, and during the last 
months of the training period 

This plan is expressed in general terms and 
is merely suggestive. The important thing is 
not that the details of any particular plan 
should be universally adopted but rather that 
all institutions engaged in the preparation of 
teachers should provide for each student an 
effective program of systematic instruction. 

In law and medicine it has been found ad- 
visable to set up machinery for enforcing 
standards of professional conduct. Four of 
the codes adopted by state teachers associa- 
tions provide for commissions to handle viola- 
tions. Other state associations have by resolu- 
tion provided for similar commissions, but to 
date the Pennsylvania commission is the only 
one which has functioned. The others have 
either not been appointed or no cases have been 
reported. It would be fine to believe that these 
commissions have remained inactive because 
there have been no violations, but experience 
does not warrant so sweeping an assumption. 
It is to the credit of teachers that among them 
conspicuous violations of professional propri- 
eties are few and far between, and it is easy 
to believe that more carefully developed state- 
ments of these standards and more general 
instruction regarding them may even further 
eliminate the need for enforcement machinery. 
However, if each association would appoint a 
committee to which questions of interpretation 
and infraction might be referred the profes- 
sion would take one more step toward the 
realization of its ideals. 





THE GEORGE WASHINGTON Bicentennial 
Commission, Washington Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C., has issued a booklet entitled “Sug- 
gestions and Outline of the George Washington 
Appreciation Course for Normal Schools and 
Colleges.” The course consists of twelve units 
and any institution offering it may secure a 
handbook for each student enrolled by writ- 
ing to the Commission. 
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Vitalized Commencements 


Vitalized programs characterized the June 
commencements of many high schools through- 
out the State. The tendency to introduce into 
this celebration of the graduation of high school 
boys and girls the varied results of the enriched 
curriculum made the programs of greater value 
and interest to the participants and attendants. 

Brief résumés of some of these programs 
may prove suggestive to readers of the Journai. 


Clearfield 


Clearfield planned its commencement pro- 
gram to honor George E. Zerfoss (deceased 
July 22), the retiring superintendent. The 
theme was “Twenty Years of Progress in the 
Clearfield Schools.” Sixteen honor students 
composed five committees of investigation, and 
a speaker from each committee presented their 
findings. Material growth, the health program, 
the development of curricular and extra-curric- 
ular activities were stressed, while one speaker 
paid especial tribute to Mr. Zerfoss. 


Frackville 


Frackville High School arranged activities 
for a commencement day which was enjoyed in 
a local theatre. Each of the sixty-six members 
of the graduating class had the opportunity to 
participate in the activities which were chosen 
to depict the work done in the school. 

In the morning the commercial, physical edu- 
cation, and chemistry departments gave dem- 
onstrations of their work, and the events of 
the class day program were presented. In the 
afternoon the speeches of commencement pro- 
giam centered around the theme “Worthy 
Home Membership.” The Mantel Oration, 
which had always been a traditional part of 
the program, was given by the class president. 
In the evening the class play, a farcical comedy, 
closed the very successful day. 

The program was reported by Harold O. 
Speidel, mathematics teacher. 


Hanover 


The theme of the commencement exercises of 
Hanover High School was “The Treasure 
Chest.” The speakers, all students standing 
highest in the class, chose treasures, as fol- 
lows: books, dramatics, music, publications, 
physical education and health, for their pre- 
sentations. One number was musical; another 
a reading; and the remainder addresses. The 
programs were in the form of a treasure chest. 
The president of the school board, Philip N. 
Forney, based his remarks upon a voyage fit- 
ting in very well with the general theme of 
the program. 


17 


South Hills High School, Pittsburgh 


The thirteenth annual commencement of 
South Hills High School, Pittsburgh, was in 
pageant form with the school departments pre- 
senting the different scenes. The department 
of art was represented by six original tableaux 
which were presented between the scenes. The 
high school orchestra gave a musical program. 

The class of 1931 numbered 227 and of this 
number 170 participated in the program. The 
school auditorium was not commodious enough 
to accommodate the large crowd of patrons who 
were most enthusiastic over this new type of 
commencement. 


Reading 


Reading gave its first pageant commence- 
ment in June, 1930. In January, 1931, the mid- 
year class presented an Indian pageant “Thun- 
der Mountain.” It seemed almost impossible 
to surpass these two artistic and worth-while 
productions. Undismayed, the 1931 June class, 
as a result of cooperative effort, worked to 
excel in “Hearth Fires,” a pageant of the home. 

“Hearth Fires,” illustrating the cardinal 
principle of secondary education termed Wor- 
thy Home Membership, was designed to por- 
tray the hearth fire as the center of the indi- 
vidual, social, and spiritual life of man, and to 
emphasize the contribution of education, 
through science, fine art, music, history, 
physical education, language, practical arts, 
and literature to worthy home membership. 

The dramatic workshop, Florence B. Beiten- 
man, director, and allied activities, designed, 
made, and decorated every property and every 
costume used in the pageant. In the school, 
the workshop is a unique activity. It designs 
and manufactures throughout the school term 
all materials needed for the major dramatic 
projects of the various curricula. In particular 
do the members endeavor to promote the pag- 
eant project. One hour a day, five days in the 
week, and over a period of several months, its 
work is devoted exclusively to pageant req- 
uisites, 

The fine and manual arts departments, the 
music instructors, the art directors, the ath- 
letic directors, the printing department, the 
English department, in fact every member of 
the faculty and of the senior class cooperated 
to stage successfully “Hearth Fires.” 


Temple University High School 
The high school of Temple University, Phil- 
adelphia, chose “The Challenge of Russia” 
from a list of ten current topics to be its com- 
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mencement theme. It was the object of the 
speakers to present an unbiased appraisal of 
the program of the Soviet Government. 

In accordance with the theme of the pro- 
gram, music of Russian composition was 
played. The selections interpreted Russian life 
in song and dance and reflected the spirit and 
temperament of the people. A native of Rus- 
sia sang in her language. 





The World Calendar 


The revised twelve-month calendar with all | 


pro and con arguments is presented in the 
Journal of Calendar Reform, published by the 
World Calendar Association, 485 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York City. The Journal gives the 
opinions of American and foreign writers in 
business and educational fields on proposed 
changes. 

The two proposed changes will be considered 
at the international conference called by the 
League of Nations in Geneva this October. 
The one provides for a thirteen-month year 
with each month containing twenty-eight days, 
as advocated by George Eastman of Rochester ; 
the other provides for a simplified and cor- 
rected twelve-month year with each quarter 
containing ninety-one days, as supported in 
America by the World Calendar Association. 

Advocates of the twelve-month calendar 
claim that it, identical for every year and for 
every quarter, can easily be committed to 
memory. Then from the economic point of 
view the stabilization of the month would make 
possible saving of effort, comparative statistics, 
and increased efficiency. 

Opponents of the thirteen-month plan say 
that it involves such far-reaching changes that 
it is questionable whether it could be put into 
practice. The figure thirteen is not divisible 
into halves, quarters, sixths, or twelfths; thir- 
teen months would require increased work in 
closing of monthly accounts; and the new 
division would make difficult comparisons with 
past dates and periods. 

The Association has just released conclu- 
sions reached in official inquiries into the ques- 
tion made in Germany and Italy. German 
business leaders state that calendar reform 
would be a helpful step toward the world’s 
economic recovery, but Italian bankers and 
industrialists oppose any changes as the time 
is unpropitious. The report of the inquiries 
will be made at Geneva. 

The revised twelve-month calendar divides 
the year into quarters of three months each; 
the first month has 31 days, the remaining two, 
80 days. These quarters also comprise 13 
weeks or 91 days, of which 13 days are Sun- 
days and 78 are week days. Each month has 
26 week days, 


October, 1931 


The odd 365th day of the year is interpolated 
between December and January; the 366th day 
of Leap Year is set between June and July. 
These days are known as Year Day and Leap 
Day and fall on the second day of the double 
Saturday, the last day of December and June. 
January first and July first always fall on 
Sunday, the first day of the week, whereby the 
continuity of the week is maintained. 

Astronomical conditions are recognized and 
the quarterly divisions of the year conform to 
the four seasons. Religious customs are re- 
spected and upheld. Holidays are stabilized 
and placed on Monday wherever possible. 





National Survey of School Finance 


The last session of the Seventy-first Con- 
gress authorized the Secretary of the Interior 
through the Office of Education to make a 
four-year study of school finance in the United 
States at a total cost not to exceed $350,000. 
Fifty thousand dollars was appropriated for 
the current fiscal year. This survey which be- 
gan officially on July 1, 1931, is the third now 
under way in the Office of Education. 

The administrative organization for the Na- 
tional Survey of School Finance will be simi- 
lar to the organization effected for the Survey 
of Secondary Education and the one for the 
Survey of the Education of Teachers. The 
Commissioner of Education is director. Paul R. 
Mort, director of the school of education of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, is asso- 
ciate director and has active charge of the 
study. Specialists in school finance throughout 
the country will be invited to serve in various 
capacities. Preliminary investigations are now 
under way under the direction of Timon Covert, 
specialist in school finance, and Eugene §&. 
Lawler, senior specialist in the finance survey. 
Carter Alexander, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, and Mabel Newcomer, professor of 
economics, Vassar College, are cooperating in 
these investigations. 

The plan outlined calls for two committees 
from the field to serve in advisory capacities. 
The first of these, called the Board of Con- 
sultants, is composed of seventeen members. 
This board will be called together to advise 
those conducting the survey as occasion de- 
mands. 





THE MITCHELL SCHOOL, Brown Township, 
Mifflin County, a well-equipped rural school 
building along the William Penn highway, 
burned to the ground July 13, 1931. Two men 
are serving terms for unlawful entry, larceny, 
and arson. The building will not be replaced. 
The pupils will be transported to other schools. 
This will be the first attempt to transport an 
entire school in this township. 
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Evaluating Your 


Own Teaching 


LILLIAN E. MILES 


Board of Education, San Bernardino, Calif. 
Assisted by Suggestions and Criticisms from Edith M. Leonard 
Director Primary Education, State Teachers College, Santa Barbara, Calif. 


From the cradle to the grave we continually 
measure ourselves against our fellowmen—our 
stature, our possessions, our accomplishments 
and ambitions. This measuring process is idle, 
and may become fruitless envy unless it helps 
us find ways of increasing our own growth. 
There is little need of acknowledging to your- 
self, “Miss Brown is a better teacher than I 
am” unless you definitely find why she is a 
better teacher and set about making your re- 
sults equal hers. 

Many teachers never wake up enough to 
realize that they are failures, or perhaps they 
do not know what constitutes successful teach- 
ing. The following attitudes and conditions 
indicate failure: 

Do you dislike children and find them irritat- 
ing and stupid? 

Do you continually lose patience with them? 

Are the children disobedient and impudent? 

Are they idle and inattentive? 

Are there general confusion and disorder in 
your room throughout the day? 

Do you continually scold your pupils? 

Do you call them up to recite the lesson you 
assigned them on the previous day and “keep 
them in after school” to prepare it because it 
is unlearned? 

Do you fail to plan your work definitely? 

Do you find that you do not know what topics 
are to be discussed until you take the book 
from some pupil after the class has been called? 

Do you leave the schoolroom with a sense 
of utter weariness and futility, too tired even 
to think of plans for the next day? 

If you answer many of the above questions 
in the affirmative you are not a successful 
teacher. It is up to you to right about face 
and improve your technique. If you cannot 
change conditions you should change occu- 
pations. 


How to Be Successful 


“How may I change conditions?” you may 
ask, 

First, study your pupils and try to become 
interested in them. A fundamental require- 
ment for good teaching is that the teacher 


must like children and teaching. It is very 
doubtful whether any teacher will succeed who 
really dislikes children, although there is a 
fine chance that as her acquaintanceship grows 
her interest and liking may greatly increase. 
Above all, stop scolding and nagging. The 
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wise teacher makes few arbitrary rules, but 
she sees that those few are scrupulously ob- 
served. A command worth giving should be 
a command worth enforcing. Herein lies one 
of the causes of failure with many teachers. 

Second, think through to the end something 
the children would like to do and let them do 
it. They attack a problem much more willingly 
and work upon it more intently if it is their 
suggestion, but the teacher should have a defi- 
nite plan and know what she is trying to ac- 
complish. Children acquire mastery of the 
fundamental tools of learning during the course 
of absorbing activities, and their reading tastes 
are broadened through research and study. We 
have long known that the secret of successful 
teaching is pupil interest. However, it is only 
of recent years that we have begun making 
practical application of the principles we have 
advocated. 

Third, try to find something for every child 
to do which is within the scope of his ability. 
If a child suggests that he can do a task, let 
him attempt it and give generous praise and 
encouragement. One of the tragedies of the 
schoolroom is the sense of failure and defeat 
which children are allowed to experience. 
Every child should be the “hero of his own life 
story” and should find a task which he can 
perform with a prideful sense of accomplish- 
ment, be that task ever so humble. No child 
who has made an honest effort should be made 
to feel that he is an utter failure. 

It is not only unjust, but a waste of time 
and energy to expect a child who has a chron- 
ological age of ten and a mental age of eight 
to do the same quality of work as one who has 
a chronological age of ten and a mental age 
of twelve. Since all ten-year-old children do 
not conform to the same physical measure- 
ments, and we do not expect them to wear the 
same size of clothing, can we expect that all 
ten-year-olds will have the same mental 
ability? No teacher should expect a group to 
move forward like a marching column to the 
stimulus of her teaching, left foot, right foot, 
even timed and all together, but she should 
assist each child in setting up his own goal and 
encourage him to march toward it with all the 
speed and steadfastness of which he is capable. 

Attention to the child’s individual needs is 
the most difficult phase of teaching technique, 
but real success may be measured in terms of 
its mastery. It means the ability to evaluate 
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the growth and development of the individual 
child, to diagnose his capacities, his accomplish- 
ments, and his limitations; and second, to in- 
terpret the curriculum in terms of his abilities, 
attitudes, difficulties, and background. More 
simply expressed it means: Know what a child 
can do and govern his tasks accordingly. 

Fourth, carefully plan your work. Even in 
rural schools it is possible to plan activities in 
which all children may participate even though 
a number of grades are in one classroom. 
Dividing children into ability groups is one of 
the most effective ways of handling them. 
After you have planned what you wish the 
children to do, create a situation in which they 
themselves will express the desire to “do 
things.” One of the easiest ways to do this is 
to bring some object or objects to school in 
which all of the children are interested. For 
example: Suppose you are to begin the study 
of China; a bit of ivory or jade, a piece of 
heavy Chinese silk, a silken kimono, a piece of 
brass, all or any of these or a dozen other 
things of Chinese workmanship will create 
interest and give rise to discussions and ques- 
tions which will offer excellent motivation for 
further studies. 

Let the children make and carry out many 
of their own suggestions. In a sense you are 
the hand which guides the puppet strings, and 
the more inconspicuous the strings the more 
interesting the puppet show. Unlike puppets, 
however, the children have thoughts and the 
power to act upon their own initiative. When 
curiosity is awakened and pupils are working 
interestedly on problems which they have 
initiated through your subtle guidance, then 
you are achieving success. You cannot cram 
learning down their throats; it is your task 
to make knowledge seem desirable. 





NBC Music Appreciation Hour 


The NBC Music Appreciation Hour series 


will be resumed on October 9. Sixty-one sta- 
tions of the combined NBC networks will carry 
the program which will again be directed by 
Walter Damrosch. 

Schools throughout the country will receive 
the instructor manual which contains an or- 
chestral seating plan, a schedule of concert 
dates, a list of the network stations, descrip- 
tive notes on all compositions to be performed, 
an extensive bibliography and index of com- 
positions listing the catalog numbers of all 
available phonographic recordings, as well as 
music material available for school orchestras. 

In addition schools may receive student note- 
books. The new edition of the notebook has 
been prepared by Charles H. Farnsworth, 
emeritus professor of music education, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, and Ernest 
La Prade, assistant to Mr. Damrosch. 
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Teachers Must Report Quarantinable 
Diseases 


Every teacher, principal, superintendent, or 
other person or persons in charge of any public, 
private, parochial, Sunday, or other school 
shall immediately exclude any child or other 
person showing an unusual skin eruption, a 
swelling about the neck suggesting mumps, 
having soreness of the throat, or having symp- 
toms of whooping cough or diseases of the eyes 
and shall report the fact of such exclusion and 
the reasons therefor to the health officer of 
the township, borough, or city in which the 
school is situated, together with the name and 
address of the child or other person excluded. 

No child or other person excluded from school 
on account of having or of being suspected to 
have a communicable disease or any person 
residing on premises where there is or is sus- 
pected to be a quarantinable disease shall be 
readmitted thereto unless he or she or someone 
in his or her behalf shall present to the person 
in charge of said school a certificate setting 
forth that the conditions prescribed by regu- 
lation for the readmission to school have been 
complied with; which certificate shall be signed 
by a person to be designated for that purpose 
by the health authorities of cities, boroughs, 
or first class townships or by the Secretary of 
Health in second class townships or boroughs 
or first class townships not having boards of 
health. 

No child or other person suffering from acute 
contagious conjunctivitis (pink eye), impetigo 
contagiosa, pediculosis capitis, pediculosis cor- 
poris, scabies, tinea circinata, tonsillitis, tra- 
choma, or favus shall be permitted to attend 
any public, private, parochial, Sunday, or other 
school; the teachers of public schools and the 
principals, superintendents, teachers, or other 
persons in charge of private, parochial, Sun- 
day, or other similar schools are hereby re- 
quired to exclude any such persons from said 
schools, such exclusions to continue until the 
case has recovered or become non-communi- 
cable, 

No child or other person excluded from any 
school by the provisions of the preceding para- 
graph shall be readmitted thereto until medi- 
cally attested to in writing as being incapable 
of transmitting the disease or condition be- 
cause of medical treatment or as being recov- 
ered. Such attestation may be made by the 
attending physician, school physician, the local 
board of health, or medical representatives of 
the Secretary of Health. 

Section VII—Rules and Regulations of the 
Department of Health, Approved November 16, 
1927. 





WEstT FALLOWFIELD, Chester County, is 
building an eight-room consolidated school. 
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Private Contributions to Public 
Education in Pennsylvania 


N. L. ENGELHARDT 


Associate Director Division of Field Studies 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


There is no more pressing problem before 
the school workers of the State than that of 
securing adequate funds for the promotion of 
public education. New sources of school sup- 
port are constantly being sought. There is one 
source through which considerable contribu- 
tions have come to public education but which 
has not been given enough recognition in the 
press and the professional educational period- 
icals. ; 

In a recent study which William R. Odell, 
associate in commercial education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, conducted, it was 
found that very considerable private contribu- 
tions had been made to the support of public 
education in over 450 cities, ranging in size 
from 2,000 population and up. These contribu- 
tions have varied tremendously in amounts 
and character. There have been contributions 
for the purchase of school sites, for the ereetion 
of buildings, the equipment of buildings, and 
for the subsidization of various aspects of the 
educational program which have been sug- 
gested by the school authorities and have been 
recognized as a necessary part of the curricu- 
lum. 


It is thought desirable to gather more com- 
plete information concerning the contributions 
within the state. The study has already 
brought to light the contributions listed below. 
These, without doubt, are only a partial list - 
of the private contributions which have been 
made to the public school systems of this State. 


Readers of this article are requested and 
urged to assist in bringing to light and con- 
solidating all of the contributions that have 
been made through this channel for the sup- 
port of public education. It is hoped that 
descriptions of such private aid will be for- 
warded to one of us at the address below. It 
is expected that the whole story of private 
contributions, when told for each state of the 
nation, will stimulate much more extensive 
giving to public education where funds can be 
utilized to the advantage of large numbers of 
boys and girls. 


N. L. ENGELHARDT . 


Teachers College 
Columbia University 
New York, N. Y. 


WILLIAM R. ODELL 
Teachers College 
Columbia University 
New York, N. Y. 


Communities in Which Donations Have Been Made to the 


Public Schools 


Pennsylvania 
Beaver Falls 
Butler 


Purpose 


Athletic field 


Scholarship fund 
Academy property turned over to borough 
Bequest to high school 


Canonsburg 
Carlisle 


Amount 


Lions Club helped support clinic 


History essay fund 


Charlestown Township 1925 1' 

1925 Site 
Chester County 
of schools. 
1926 Athletic field 
1925 
1918 


Coatesville 

Derry Township 

Donora 

East Mauch Chunk 
: Building 

Emlenton Building 

Erie 

Stadium 

Athletic field 


MELT T TTT 


Two donations for part of building cost 


Chester County Auxiliary Ass’n organized for benefit 
Donated part of cost of five buildings. . 


Building and equipment 

Balance of War Chest Fund donated to schools 
Unrestricted use 

Fund available 1935 


Reduction in price on site 


Motion picture films 
Scholarship and prize funds 
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Franklin 
Greensburg 


Harrisburg 
Homestead 
Jeannette 
Kimberton 
Milton 


Mount Pleasant 


Narberth 

New Brighton 
New Kensington 
North Rochester 
Oil City 
Philadelphia 


Pittsburgh 


Reading 
Rockledge 
Scranton 


Selinsgrove 
Titusville 
Tyrone 
Unionville 
Williamsport 
Windber 
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Athletic field 

Fund for high school use 

Fund for high school use 

Scholarship and prize funds : 

Academy property turned over to city 

Playground 

Part of building cost 

Building 

Library fund 

Part of building cost 

Manufacturing plant and grounds turned over to town 
for schools 

Part of Academy endowment turned over to schools. . 

Part of cost of building 

Playground 

Gymnasium 

Playground 

Building 

Domestic and manual arts equipment 

To finance school survey 

To benefit school teachers 

Harris Trust Fund for vocational education 

Central High School scholarship fund 

Frankford High School “Fathers’ Assn.” scholarship 
funds, athletic equipment, music equipment, and 
donations for library 

Contributions for pipe organ in Frankford High School 

— Foundation for benefit of school chil- 

ren 

Frick Educational Fund Commission administers be- 
quest to pay summer school expense of local teachers, 
also to bring noted speakers to city 

Art gift 

Museum and art gallery 

Part of cost of building 

Building, site and equipment 

Kiwanis Club educational fund increased 

High school site 

Athletic field 

For unrestricted use 

See Chester County 

Addition to school site 

Part of cost of building 

High school site 

aed eo cooperates in conducting vocational high 
schoo 
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Junior Mechanics Club 
Sunbury High School 


Fifteen members of the Junior Mechanics 
Club, Sunbury High School Industrial Arts de- 
partment, were awarded the Expert degree in 
the regular high school assembly on April 24, 
1931. P. L. Cressman, director of industrial 
and continuation education, State Department 
of Public Instruction, participated in the exer- 
cises, and forcefully set forth the worthy ob- 
jectives of the organization. Superintendent 
John E, Shambach presented the awards. 

This is the second public awarding of the 
Expert degree to members of the Sunbury High 
School club. The first function of this nature 
to have taken place in the Sunbury High 
School, and, incidentally, in Pennsylvania, oc- 
curred on November 18, 1929. At that time, 
fourteen members of the Sunbury club were 
awarded the Expert degree. 


In order to attain the Expert degree, a club 
member must have successfully completed five 
distinct units of work in industrial arts and 
must have studied allied occupations. He must 
have demonstrated actual life participation in 
activities involving the qualities of industrious- 
ness, reliability, cooperation, accuracy, and 
speed, the evidence of which qualities must 
be attested by fellow club members. 

Edward Fernsler, ‘1929 class, was the first 
club member to be awarded the Wizard de- 
gree. This degree is awarded to club mem- 
bers who have successfully completed ten dis- 
tinct units of shop work. 

Tribute is due Wayne Steiner, head of the 
Industrial Arts department, and his co-work- 
ers, Eric Gilbody and Robert Knoble, for their 
inspiring guidance in fostering the activities of 
the Sunbury High School Junior Mechanics 
club. 
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What Are the Elements of a Strong 


Professional Teachers Association ?’ 


GEORGE C. BUSH 
Superintendent of Schools, South Pasadena 


Organization as a principle needs no defense 
in this day and age. “In union there is 
strength” may be a trite saying, but it was 
never more true than today. In fact, it is 
influencing every phase of business and in- 
dustry, the professions, and the skilled trades. 
We are organized to the very limit and, gen- 
erally speaking, for the benefit of the members 
of the organization. 

The sad plight of the farmers today is often 
attributed to the fact that they have not formed 
the strong associations that characterize almost 
every other business, industry, or calling. We 
recognize the value of organization as a general 
principle and find fault with it only as the 
motive for organization may be called into 
question. 

The motive may be wholly altruistic, strictly 
professional, wholly mercenary, purely selfish, 
or a combination of these. We are all familiar 
with organizations formed strictly for the pur- 
pose of increasing the financial returns 6f their 
members. We are also familiar with associa- 
tions that have only the welfare of society as 
their guiding objective. And, then, we have 
many that combine these motives. 

I find that the medical associations set up 
improvement in the science of medicine and 
especially the ethical principles that should 
govern the practice of medicine as the reasons 
for their existence. The .objectives appear 
quite altruistic and idealistic. 

This is what the American Medical Associa- 
tion has set up as its idea of a profession: “Sec- 
tion 1. A profession has for its prime object the 
service it can render to humanity. Reward or 
financial gain should be a subordinate consid- 
eration. The practice of medicine is a profes- 
sion. In choosing this profession an individual 
assumes an obligation to conduct himself in 
accord with its ideals.” 

I also find that the Bar Association sets up 
as its reason for being, the following: “In 
America, where the administration of justice 
carries with it such significance with relation 
to the stability and effectiveness of our govern- 
ment, it is essential that those charged with 
the administration of justice proclaim, estab- 
lish, and foster those high standards of pro- 
fessional conduct which command highest 


*An address before the National Association of 
Secretaries cf State Teachers Associations, at its 
summer conference, Hotel Huntington, Pasadena, 
June 30, 1931. 


respect and undivided loyalty of all just men.” 

And, furthermore, I note that the Bar Asso- 
ciation in this State has the machinery, which 
it frequently uses, for purging the profession 
of those whose conduct is unprofessional. 

The public has the impression at least that, 
when doctors, and lawyers, and ministers, and 
engineers, and scientists get together in their 
association meetings, it is for the purpose of 
improving the science of medicine, of further- 
ing the administration of justice, of the ad- 
vancement of the kingdom of heaven, and other 
similar high motives. 

We have just had in our midst, and almost 
within sight of this room, a meeting of the 
American Association for the Advancement of 
Science. If we can believe the reports of the 
meetings of this association as contained in 
the daily papers, and I think we can, here was 
a body of men devoted to the study of science, 
meeting for the purpose of extending their own 
vision and of giving to each other and to 
society the benefits of their research and ex- 
perimentation. 

We like this and applaud it, though at the 
same time we may be mindful of the meager 
remuneration that is the lot of many of these 
men. This fact remains and is the important 
one, these men meet for the advancement of 
science and not of scientists. This is more than 
can be said of most organizations. 

Teachers are and should be organized. 
What should be the characteristics of their 
association is the topic of discussion in this 
paper. It seems to me that the very nature of 
the work of teachers makes it imperative that 
they form organizations for the purpose of im- 
proving teaching. When we remember how 
evolutionary the methods of instruction are, 
how rapidly our knowledge of the child is be- 
ing extended, and how changing our conception 
of education is, it behooves us to get together 
frequently to discuss these matters in order 
that it may truly be said that education is 
advancing. 

Education is the biggest business in the 
United States today. More persons are engaged 
in teaching than in any other profession or 
occupation. Society generally has not always 
recognized its full value or importance nor 
comprehended its great magnitude, but the sit- 
uation in this respect has improved greatly 
during the past quarter of a century. Twenty- 
five years ago President Roosevelt said to the 
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teachers of the N. E. A. at Asbury Park: “If 
you teachers did not do your work well, this 
republic would not outlast the span of a gen- 
eration.” 

What is the stated purpose of our national 
association of teachers? I find that we became 
organized in 1857 as the National Teachers 
Association and with the following objectives: 
“To elevate the character and advance the in- 
terests of the profession of teaching and to 
promote the cause of popular education in the 
United States.” 

And then I find a very significant thing 
happened in 1870. The articles of incorpora- 
tion were changed so as to permit the name to 
be changed to the National Education Asso- 
ciation. However, the purposes of the Asso- 
ciation were not changed. The significance of 
the change of name is apparent, I suspect, to 
all of you. 

Our predecessors of sixty years ago realized 
that education rather than teachers should be 
the predominant consideration of our national 
organization. This is in harmony with the 
naming of other professional organizations 
such as American Medical Association, Ameri- 
can Bar Association, Ministerial Associations. 

This leads me to believe that our state asso- 
ciations would take on a more professional 
aspect and command greater respect if called 
education associations rather than teachers 
associations. I confess I do not know that 
other states do not have education associations, 
but I do know that our own, of 37,000 mem- 
bers, is the California Teachers Association. 
Personally, I believe the name should be 
changed in harmony with the name of our 
national organization. 

What are the purposes for which state 
associations are formed? Do these purposes 
reveal a strong professional attitude on the 
part of the teachers? Here are some samples: 

(1) To further the educational interests of 
the state, to give increasing efficiency to its 
school system, to secure and maintain for the 
office of teaching its true rank among the pro- 
fessions of the state, to furnish a practicable 
basis for united action among those devoted to 
the “Cause of Education in the State.” 

(2) To accord an opportunity for investiga- 
tion and interchange of opinion upon subjects 
of special interest to teachers, and to promote 
the advancement of education. 


The Schools Come Before Ourselves 

I hope these are typical of all our associa- 
tions. You will note that emphasis is placed 
upon the promotion of education rather than 
the interests of educators. This is as it should 
be, though I am aware that there are those 
within our ranks who feel that the purpose of 
organization is the personal interests of its 
members. That is the reason, I feel, why in 
some instances affiliation with labor organiza- 
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tions is sought. Our approach to the goal of 
strong professional associations will be pro- 
portional to our abandonment of selfish mo- 
tives in the operation of our organizations. 

We all like to think of teaching as a profes- 
sion, but we are never going to make it one 
simply by calling it such. As long as it is pos- 
sible for persons with no more than an elemen- 
tary school education to enter the field of 
teaching, it will be difficult to convince the 
public that teaching is a profession. 

One of the purposes of our state associations 
should be the raising of certification standards, 
and the first step might be taken by bringing 
about the abandonment of certification by state 
or county examinations. 

Size and extent of membership are impor- 
tant elements of a strong professional associa- 
tion. A strong association should include at 
least 75 per cent of its possible members. 
Minority organizations are not then so easily 
formed. 

Furthermore, teachers who are not sold on 
the idea of association work are a better asset 
to the cause of education if they become mem- 
bers and become exposed to the influence of 
the association. There is power in numbers. 
Once in, a teacher is likely to remain in. If 
necessary, a membership campaign should be 
put on so as to get the big majority of the 
teaching body joined together. 

Who is not proud of the fact that we have 
upwards of 225,000 members in the N. E. A.? 
Never was the N. E. A. stronger or more pro- 
fessional than today. What teacher is not 
proud of her own strong state association num- 
bering in some cases upwards of 50,000 mem- 
bers? 

The executive secretaries must be, and they 
usually are, the impelling force in these mem- 
bership drives. And then every possible effort 
should be made to keep the members in good 
standing. A wavering member retained is 
more important than a new member obtained. 

I said there is strength in numbers—more 
than we as teachers realize. The fact is, we 
don’t know our power, and I think it well that 
we do not. The public resents any display on 
our part of political strength. Such strength 
should be used only in times of extremely im- 
portant educational or moral issues. We must 
convince the public that our activities are pro- 
fessional rather than political, that our inter- 
ests are in the educational welfare of boys and 
girls, 

That our position as teachers does circum- 
scribe our conduct was nicely set forth in a 
speech by President Hoover when he said: 
“The public school teacher cannot live apart; 
he cannot separate his teaching from his daily 
walk and conversation. He lives among his 
pupils during school hours and among them 
and their parents all the time. He is peculiarly 
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a public character under the most searching 
scrutiny of watchful and critical eyes. His life 
is an open book. His habits are known to all. 
His office, like that of a minister of religion, 
demands of him an. exceptional standard of 
conduct.” 

There are, I presume, some members in 
every teachers association who feel that the 
association is formed and designed to promote 
the interests of its members. They think of it 
in connection with salaries, tenure, pensions, 
and the like. While it is true that occasion- 
ally matters of this kind are very properly of 
great concern to the organized teaching body 
and must be given the association’s indorse- 
ment and support, yet it remains a fact that 
there is danger that unwise counsel within our 
own ranks may involve us in self-seeking 
measures to the extent that we will lose such 
professional standing as we now have. We 
must develop and maintain a standing as pro- 
fessional educators. We must prevent any 
basis for being called political educators. 

A very important element in making a 
strong professional association is representa- 
tion. If there is a delegate body, such as a 
state council, local councils, or subdivisions, it 
is very important to have the area covered 
fairly represented. Classroom teachers, super- 
visors, and administrators should all be equita- 
bly represented, Every effort and every device 
should be used to avoid the possibility of hav- 
ing the control, management, or even the 
actual work of the association fall in unfair 
numbers into the hands of any particular class 
of educators, whether classroom teachers, ad- 
ministrators, or others. 

Democracy should be the keynote in arrang- 
ing for the management and operation of the 
organization. Without democratic representa- 
tion and control, friction, jealousies, and sec- 
tional feeling will arise and the harmony nec- 
essary for effective results will be impossible. 
It may cost more to give remote sections rep- 
resentation, but such provision is necessary if 
the association is mindful of the fact that 
teachers and children are just as important in 
one section as another. 

A strong professional association cannot be 
operated without adequate financial support. 
Low dues generally mean a weak program of 
activities. The members complain because 
more is not accomplished and they have little 
pride in their association because of its very 
cheapness. The dues should be adequate to a 
broad-gauge policy and program. Like a 
teacher, an association must keep up its morale. 
It takes funds to carry forward any worth- 
while project, and surely ours is a very worth- 
while one. 

I have often heard the suggestion made that 
teachers associations should set up machinery 
for ridding the schools of incompetent and unfit 
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teachers. The bar associations in some states 
do this with respect to lawyers. It is quite pos- 
sible that a teachers association could lift itself 
professionally by providing a plan for purging 
its ranks of the unfit. 

If our associations are to take on a more 
professional aspect, much must be done to 
inform the members of the workings of their 
organizatiorts. Hundreds, yes, even thousands, 
know hardly anything about the association 
they have joined except that it is an organiza- 
tion that is supposed to be a help to teachers. 

That they are not professionally-minded is 
indicated by the difference in their attendance 
at institutes and state association meetings, 
which is required in many cases and for which 
their salaries are paid, and the attendance at 
meetings of the National Education Associa- 
tion. 

The test of their professional spirit and loy- 
alty is frequently revealed in their willingness 
or unwillingness to spend their own time and 
money in improving their status as teachers, 
supervisors, or administrators. 

A strong association, deeply professional, 
will have and keep before its members a code 
of ethics. New members certainly need the 
information as to what the big body of co- 
workers considers ethical practice among edu- 
cators, and I am confident that even the old 
members need to be reminded of the accepted 
ethics of our calling. It would be imperative, 
of course, that such a code be set up if the 
association should attempt to do what the bar 
association, for instance, does in ridding itself 
of unfit members. 

After all is said and done about the many 
elements of strength of a teachers association, 
it still remains a fact that the one big and 
effective factor is the executive secretary. 
Upon him rests the responsibility, as it does 
upon no other person, of steering an associa- 
tion in a truly professional course. 

Presidents, vice-presidents, executive com- 
mittees, and all other officers save the executive 
secretary come and go in rather rapid succes- 
sion. Usually they are on the stage one year 
only to be succeeded by others the next. Any 
continuing policy has therefore as its chief 
exponent the secretary. 

His devotion to education, his good business 
judgment, his vision of the purposes of an 
association will have a tremendous bearing 
upon its policies and its program. He more 
than anyone else is in position to raise it to a 
high plane. He more than anyone else may 
create favorable public opinion of the organiza- 
tion. 


High Professional Leadership Imperative 
It is no easy task, I admit, to please the 
membership of a large teachers organization, 
and it requires study, tact, and courage to keep 
peace and harmony in the group. We expecta 
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great deal from our executive secretaries, for 
we realize how much rests upon them in estab- 
lishing a true professional tone for our asso- 
ciations. 

We demand that he be a good business man, 
a good organizer, a good mixer, but above all 
that he remain an educator. He dare not per- 
mit himself to let the business side of his job 
overshadow his interests in and his knowledge 
of the big field of education. 

He, as much as anyone in this field, must 
keep himself informed on all progressive move- 
ments. His cannot become an office job if he 
qualify as I think he should as one of the big- 
gest factors in making our education associa- 
tions primarily and thoroughly professional.— 
Sierra Educational News, September, 1931. 





How to Be a Boy's Pal 
Dear Friend: May, 1931 

There are eight hundred boys in Hood River 
County ranging in age from twelve to twenty 
years. They are not real sure that many people 
care or understand what they are or what they 
do. These budding hopes we call boys are 
awkward physically, mentally, socially, and 
ethically. These boys generally have happy, 
helpful homes, and—maybe—sympathetic, spir- 
itual advisers; and yet perhaps none of us 
really hear the heartbeats of these boys. 

Life puts a limit on the depth to which con- 
stituted workers can penetrate into the jungle 
of a boy’s heart. We get tangled in the jungle 
and lose our bearings. The parent can’t resign. 
We teachers—and maybe the dominie—become 
somewhat professionalized in our approach to 
boys. Unless our insight is both keen and kind 
we are sure to build bars that shut us severely 
out of the heart-life of these boys. I have a 
deep disappointment that so few boys have 
ever come to me voluntarily with their real 
concerns. 

The casual, unpaid, non-professional, humor- 
ous, sympathetic man is the fellow who can 
get to the heart of these boys. The real scout 
leader qualifies. But scouting is helping direct- 
ly only one hundred boys in Hood River County, 
and there are four hundred of scouting age. 

This letter is a plea to men to find a way, 
aside from the financial support you give to 
public institutions, to help a boy or two. And 
the best help is that which grows like the grass 
roots, unseen, unheard. 

How can I help a boy? Smile at him. Call, 
“Hello, Bud.” Send him a pie on his birthday 
—boys wouldn’t object to a birthday any time. 
Help him with a calf project, or with some 
other farm plan. Lend him seed potatoes to 
be repaid at digging time. Hire him to work 
for an hour or a day. Take your own boy and 
two other boys to climb a mountain some holi- 
day. Have him take a ride on your horse. Give 
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him a dog. Tell him Heaven is bigger and 
grander than—. Show him how to turn a 
handspring. Take him to the ole swimmin’ 
hole or to the Columbia River. Tell him why 
dew forms on the grass and why hen’s eggs 
hatch in three weeks and goose eggs in four 
weeks. Take him to Lost Lake and teach him 
to row a boat. If there is a button gone from 
his pants sew it on for him. If he has the but- 
ton and the pants are gone, sew a new pair 
of pants to the button. If he has a stone bruise, 
bandage the sore spot. If his feelings are 
bruised, heal the hurt. 

And the BEST HELP IS THAT WHICH 
GROWS LIKE THE GRASS ROOTS, UN- 
SEEN, UNHEARD. 

(If we were lost in the deep woods, lost 
never to be found, how many boys would feel 
a personal loss?) 

More ways to help a boy than there are 
drops of maple sap in a barrelful, running 
over the top. And the results are sweeter 
than maple sugar. 

Sincerely, 
L. B. GIBSON, 
County Superintendent of Schools, 
Hood River, Oregon 





Analyses of Eighty Honor Students 
At 


Pennsylvania State College 


For a number of years Pennsylvania State 
College has been making an analysis of its 
enrolment on the basis of religious affiliation, 
age distribution, and occupation of parents in 
addition to the other usual analyses made on 
the basis of class and curricula. 

For the academic year 1930-31, Registrar 
William S. Hoffman has made a study of the 
twenty outstanding students in each of the 
four undergraduate classes. He reports as 
follows: 

Of the eighty students in the group, 75 were 
graduated in the first fifth of their secondary 
school graduating class, four were graduated 
in the second fifth, and one in the third fifth. 
Thirty per cent of this outstanding group are 
21 years or older. The modal age for the col- 
lege is nineteen, while for these leading eighty 
students it is eighteen. 

The occupational distribution of the fathers 
was as follows:. Artisan 21, industrial 13, mer- 
cantile 11, professional 10, agricultural 8, offi- 
cial 4, clerical 3, and miscellaneous 10. 

Religious affiliations were as follows: Metho- 
dist 20, Presbyterian 16, Reform 9, Lutheran 
7, Hebrew 6, Roman Catholic 4, Episcopal 3, 
Evangelical 2, United Brethren 2, United Pres- 
byterian 1, Society of Friends 1, all others 9. 

Forty-seven members of this group had no 
fraternity affiliations while thirtv-three were 
fraternity members. 





We Announce 


1. That Blair County, T. S. Davis, superin- 
tendent, was the first county to report 100% 
membership with dues in both the P. S. E. A. 
and the N. E. A. this school year. On August 
29, we received dues for 301 members, an in- 
crease of 45, and certificate of election contain- 
ing the names of three delegates to the Pitts- 
burgh convention, December 28-30. 

2. That Clearfield County, W. P. Trostle, su- 
perintendent, made a 100% report with dues 
on September 1 for 495 members. 

8. That Sharon, W. D. Gamble, superintend- 
ent, was the first district to send in dues for 
100% membership. On September 2 he re- 
ported 186 members, an increase of three. 

4, That Villanova College was the first ac- 
credited college to match its record for mem- 
bership a year ago. On August 21, James H. 
Griffin sent dues for 13 members. 

5. That Cameron County, C. Ebbert Plas- 
terer, superintendent, on September 8 sent dues 
for 53 members, an increase of 1, and a check 
for $26.50, a 100% contribution to the Teacher 
Welfare Fund. ° Superintendent Plasterer re- 
ported 24 N. E. A. members. 

6. That Allegheny County with 2,700 teach- 
ers, Charles E. Dickey, superintendent, on Sep- 
tember 8 reported the following resolution: 

In view of the fact that 93% of all the 
teachers enrolled contributed to the Welfare 
Fund of the association, we urge the con- 
sideration of making this contribution a part 
of the regular institute dues. 

7. That Ambridge, J. R. Miller, superintend- 
ent, on September 10 sent a check for $243 to 
cover 100% membership for 162 teachers and 
100% contributions of 50 cents each for the 
Teacher Welfare Fund. 

8. That Bloomsburg, C. H. Garwood, super- 
intendent, on September 10 sent a check for 
$90 to cover 100% membership dues for 60 
and 100% contribution of 50 cents apiece to 
the Teacher Welfare Fund. 

9. That the teachers of West Pittston, R. J. 
W. Templin, superintendent, on September 10 
passed the following resolution: That 100% 
of the teachers of West Pittston schools con- 
tribute the sum of $5 to be expended as fol- 
lows: N. E. A., $2; P. S. E. A., $1; P. T. A., 
50 cents; welfare work, 50 cents; magazines 
and emergency fund, $1. 

10. That on September 14, C. E. Dickey, 
superintendent of Allegheny County public 
schools, sent us a check to cover the following 
ae dues and contributions to the Welfare 

und: 


2614 Memberships in P.S.E.A. . $2,614.00 
2410 Contributions to Welfare Fund 
at 50 cents 1,205.00 
$3,819.00 
11. That on September 14, James F. Chap- 
man, superintendent of Indiana County public 
schools, sent us a check to cover the following 
P.S.E.A. dues and contributions to the Welfare 
Fund: 
551 Memberships in P.S.E.A. ....... $551.00 
551 Contributions to Welfare Fund 
at 50 cents 


$826.50 





The Pittsburgh Convention 


Ben G. Graham, general chairman of the 
local committee on arrangements, announces 
the following thirteen committees for the an- 
nual convention of the Pennsylvania State Edu- 
cation Association which will be held in Pitts- 
burgh, December 28-30, 1931: 


General Committee 


. C. E. Dickey, Superintendent of Schools, Al- 
legheny County 

. A. M. Goldberger, Acting Dean, School of 
Education, University of Pittsburgh 

. John S. Hart, President, Principals’ Round 
Table, Allegheny County, Glassport 

. C. C. Kelso, Superintendent of Schools, 
Swissvale 

. J. B. Richey, Superintendent of Schools, Mc- 
Keesport 


1. Halls and Meeting Places 


Chairman—J. Freeman Guy, First Associate 
Superintendent, Pittsburgh 

1. Frank A. Finlay, Principal, Cowley School, 
Pittsburgh 

2. J. F. Gehrett, Principal, Morningside School, 
Pittsburgh 

. Coit R. Hoechst, Director of Extension 
Work, Pittsburgh 

. Ralph Radcliffe, Superintendent of Schools, 
Dormont 

. S. H. Replogle, Assistant Superintendent of 
Schools, Allegheny County 

. F. W. Schockley, Director of University Ex- 
tension Division and of the Summer Session, 
University of Pittsburgh 


Il. Music 


Chairman—Will Earhart, Director of Music, 
Pittsburgh 
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. Frank C. Biddle, Director of Music, Wil- 


kinsburg 


. Charles M. Boyd, Director, Pittsburgh Musi- 


cal Institute 


. George A. Bryan, Director of Music, Carne- 


gie 


. Oscar Demmler, Teacher, Fifth Avenue High 


School, Pittsburgh 


. Lee M. Lockhart, Special Supervisor of In- 


strumental Music, Pittsburgh 


. Vick O’Brien, Professor, Head, Department 


of Music, Carnegie Institute of Technology, 


Pittsburgh 
lll. Hotels 


Chairman—R. M. Sherrard, Associate Superin- 


tendent, Pittsburgh 


. J. F. Bailey, Principal, Oliver High School, 


Pittsburgh 


. Frank M. Gatto, Assistant Director, Cur- 


riculum Study and Educational Measure- 
ment and Research, Pittsburgh 


. Frank W. Remaley, Assistant Superintend- 


ent of Schools, Allegheny County 


. H. P. Roberts, Principal, Short Course Busi- 


ness High School, Pittsburgh 


. Bernice Storey, Principal, Bennett School, 


Pittsburgh 


IV. Special Dinners and Luncheons 


Chairman—S. E. Weber, Associate Superin- 


a. 


tendent in Charge of Personnel, Pittsburgh 
John H. Adams, Principal, Perry High 
School, Pittsburgh 


- Dana Z, Eckert, Principal, Herron Hill High 


School, Pittsburgh 


. Bertha V. Law, Principal, Glenwood School, 


Pittsburgh 


. Irene E. McDermott, Director of Household 


Economy, Pittsburgh 


. Charles Reisfar, Jr., Director of Compulsory 


Attendance, Pittsburgh 
V. Commercial Exhibits 


Chairman—E, G. Miller, Director of Writing 


a. 


. Anna 


and Commercial Work, Pittsburgh 
C. A. Gorgas, Principal, Brushton School, 
Pittsburgh 


. Carl M. McKee, Superintendent of Supplies, 


Pittsburgh 


. D.E. Miller, Principal, Peabody High School, 


Pittsburgh 


. J. Elwood Wherry, Assistant Superintend- 


ent of Schools, Allegheny County 
Williamson, Principal, 
School, Pittsburgh 


Dilworth 


VI. Reception and Hospitality 


Chairman—Adaline Van Kirk, President, Pitts- 


1. 
2. 


burgh Teachers’ Association, Pittsburgh 
Jane Bryce, Principal, Bellefield Girls’ Trade 
School, Pittsburgh 

Fred W. Glaser, President, Unity Club, 
Pittsburgh 
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. M. Leon Haas, President, Phoebe Brashear 


Club, Pittsburgh 


. R. H. Henderson, President, Principals’ Club, 


Pittsburgh 


. Mrs. C. M. McKee, President, Uxority Club, 


Pittsburgh 


. Grace G. Swan, President, Administrative 


Women’s Club, Pittsburgh 
Vil. Publicity 


Chairman—D. R. Sumstine, Director of Cur- 


riculum Study and Educational Measure- 
ment and Research 


. Vera Bash, Editor, Pittsburgh School Bulle- 


tin, Pittsburgh 


. W. A. Dannels, Principal, Allen School, 


Pittsburgh 


. Adda M. Mann, Principal, Greenfield School, 


Pittsburgh 


. C. W. Peters, Assistant Superintendent, Al|- 


legheny County 


. W. H. Sprenkle, Principal, Carrick High 


School, Pittsburgh 
Vill. Printing 


Chairman—Frank M. Leavitt, Associate Su- 


1, 


5. 


perintendent, Pittsburgh 
Fred W. Boland, Director of Trade Training, 
Pittsburgh 


2. Louis F, Lutton, Principal, Latimer Junior 
3. 
4 


High School, Pittsburgh 
Joseph M. Speer, Director of Industrial Edu- 
cation, Pittsburgh 


. Loron H. Turner, Principal Connelley Trade 


School, Pittsburgh 
Victor V. Young, Teacher, Connelley Trade 
School, Pittsburgh 


IX. Educational Exhibits 


Chairman—Elmer Stephan, Director of Art, 


ue 


Pittsburgh 
Ella Ruth Boyce, Director of Kindergartens, 
Pittsburgh 


. H. B. Burns, Director of Hygiene, Pitis- 


burgh 


. W. F. Kennedy, Associate Superintendent, 


Pittsburgh 


. Edward Sauvain, Principal, Schenley High 


School, Pittsburgh 


. Herbert L. Spencer, Principal, Henry Clay 


Frick Training School for Teachers, Pitts- 
burgh 


X. Newspapers 


Chairman—Charles E. Manwiller, Assistant 


Director, Curriculum Study and Educational 
Measurement and Research, Pittsburgh 


. W. U. Christman, Managing Editor, Pitts- 


burgh Post Gazette 


- Ned Doyle, Managing Editor, Pittsburgh 


Press 


. W.C. Fee, Managing Editor, Pittsburgh Sun 


Telegraph 


. F. E. Fickinger, Principal, Langley High 


School, Pittsburgh 
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5. Hugh L. Porter, Principal, Chatham School, 
Pittsburgh 


XI. City Advisory Council 


Chairman—Dr. George H. Gerwig, Secretary, 
Frick Educational Commission, Pittsburgh 

. S. S. Baker, Pittsburgh 

. John G. Bowman, Chancellor, University of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 

. J. J. Callahan, President, Duquesne Univer- 
sity, Pittsburgh 

. Cora H. Coolidge, President, Pennsylvania 
College for Women, Pittsburgh 

. Thomas A. Dunn, President, Chamber of 
Commerce, Pittsburgh 

. J. Steele Gow, Director of Falk Foundation, 
Pittsburgh 

. Charles Lewis, Director of Buhl Founda- 
tion, Pittsburgh 

. M. G. Robinson, Editor of Scholastic, Pitts- 
burgh 


XII. Transportation 

Chairman—H. E. Winner, Principal, 
Hills High School, Pittsburgh 

. Roland G. Deevers, Principal, Taylor All- 
derdice High School, Pittsburgh 

.dJohn A. Hollinger, Director of Nature 
Study, Pittsburgh 

. Emma M. Kohne, Principal, Birmingham 
School, Pittsburgh 

. J. M. McLaughlin, Principal, South, High 
School, Pittsburgh 

. E. C. Noyes, Assistant Superintendent, Al- 
legheny County 


South 


XIll. Information 

Chairman—W. D. McCoy, Educational Statis- 
tician, Pittsburgh 

1. John W. Anthony, Principal, 
Junior High School, Pittsburgh 

. W. W. DeShong, Principal, 
School, Pittsburgh 

. W. L. Leopold, Principal, 
High School, Pittsburgh 

. Edward Rynearson, Director of Vocational 
Guidance, Pittsburgh 

. M. Elizabeth Wolf, Principal, Rogers School, 
Pittsburgh 


Gladstone 
McNaugher 


Westinghouse 





Children's Plays 


A series of children’s plays of special inter- 
est to progressive teachers and parents is to 
be given during the coming winter in Phila- 
delphia under the auspices of the Women’s 
International League for Peace and Freedom, 
and the Junior Forum. The repertoire includes 
six performances: namely, Snow Queen, Heidi, 
Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch, Beauty and 
the Beast, The Secret Garden, Hans Brinker 
and the Silver Skates. They are being pro- 
duced by the Children’s Theatre Company of 
New York, and directed by Clare Tree Major. 
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ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES 
|. Board of Trustees of the Lloyd Mifflin 
Memorial 


Pursuant to the call of the President, H. E. 
Gress, Lancaster, the Board of Trustees of the 
Lloyd Mifflin Memorial, the Association’s teach- 
ers home, met at Cloverton, Columbia, Pa., at 
10:00 a.m. (daylight saving time), Saturday, 
September 12, 1931, with all members present 
or accounted for. 

The order of business was as follows: 

I. Minutes of the meeting of May 23 

The minutes were approved as submitted. 
II. Election to fill vacancy 

On motion of E. C. Broome, seconded by F. 
B. Haas, the board elected Henry M. Bruner, 
attorney-at-law, Columbia, Pa., to succeed J. E. 
Senft, deceased, as member of the board of 
trustees. Dr. Houston Mifflin, donor of the 
estate, nominated Mr. Bruner. 

III. Financial Report 

The trustees accepted financial 
showing 

1. That ten teachers and former teachers 

have been guests at Cloverton for a week 
or more since its opening, April 15, 1931, 
and that they have paid $400.62 
. That there is still an available balance in 
the $20,000 transferred from the perma- 
nent fund of $2,557.49 

. That the net expenditures for the home 
from the Teachers Welfare Fund to Sep- 
tember 12, 1931, have been $1,227.14 

. That the amount in the Endowment Fund 

is now $300.27 

. That a study of the cost of operating Clov- 

erton reveals the cost of 270 guest days 
to be: 


Cost per day 
Cost per week 
Cost per month 
Net cost to the Association for operation of 
the home 
Operating expeditures 4 
Credit receipts for guests 4.1 


reports, 


Total net cost 
Guest days for the period 
Net cost per day 
Net cost per week 
Net cost per month 


Cost of Maintenance, April 15, 1931, 
to September 10, 1931 
Caretaker 
Auto 
Freight and express 
Plants, flowers, seeds.............. 
Accessories 
Extra help 
Miscellaneous 
$489.77 

Credit miscellaneous receipts 30.25 


Net cost of maintenance 
IV. Day Rate 

After a discussion of costs, on motion of 
E. C. Broome, seconded by M. S. Bentz, the 


$459.52 
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trustees adopted this schedule for guests by the 
day: 

Loiging 

Breakfast 

Dinner 

Supper 


V. Endowment Fund 

The trustees discussed plans for increasing 
the Endowment Fund of the Lloyd Mifflin 
Memorial. 


VI. Rules for Operating Cloverton 

Jessie Gray presented the report of the com- 
mittee on Rules for Operating Cloverton. 
After discussion, on motion of Dr. Broome, 
seconded by J. B. Kennedy, the rules were 
adopted subject to further revision. 


VII. Operating Committee 

M. S. Bentz moved that the president appoint 
an Operating Committee of five. Seconded by 
E. C. Broome. Carried. 

H. E. Gress appointed 

Jessie Gray, chairman, Philadelphia 
John B. Kennedy, Columbia 
Elizabeth Z. Minich, Columbia 
Loretta R. Minich, Columbia 
Arthur P, Mylin, Lancaster 

The board, on motion of M. S. Bentz, sec- 
onded by Elizabeth Minich, approved the pur- 
chase of a mangle and the painting of certain 
transoms. 

The Operating Committee was authorized 
to spend small amounts for operating the 
home, but was directed to secure approval of 
the president for expenditures above $15.00 a 
month. 


VIII. Appreciation 

E. C. Broome presented the following mo- 
tion: 

That we express to Misses Elizabeth and 
Loretta Minich our hearty approval of their 
exceptionally fine service in selecting and in- 
stalling the furnishings of the Lloyd Mifflin 
Memorial, and commend them for good taste 
and judgment. Seconded by A. P. Mylin. Car- 
ried. 

IX. Question for House of Delegates 

E. C. Broome requested that authorization 
for admission to the home of guests who can- 
not pay be sought from the Pittsburgh House 
of Delegates. 

X. Salary of Caretaker 

On motion of M. S. Bentz, properly seconded, 
the trustees granted an increase of $10.00 a 
month to Howard Steiner, caretaker, making 
his salary from September 15 $60.00 a month 
with rent and garden. 

XI. Adjournment 
At 2:40 p.m. the trustees adjourned to meet 
at the call of the president. 
Respectfully submitted, 
J. HERBERT KELLEY, 
Executive Secretary 


October, 1931 


ll. Teacher Welfare Committee 


Pursuant to the call of the chairman, E. C. 
Broome, the Committee on Teacher Welfare ot 
the P.S.E.A. met at Cloverton, Columbia, at 
2:45 p.m. (D.S.T.), Saturday, September 12, 
1931. 

The order of business was as follows: 

I. The minutes of the meeting of May 23, 1931, 
were approved. 
II. a. The following financial statement of the 


welfare fund was presented and accepted: 
Balance on hand, May 22, 1931 $16,187.33 
Receipts—May 23, 1931—September 10, 1931 1,173.68 


Available for expenditure $17,361.01 


Expenditures—May 23, 1931—September 
10, 1931: 
Monthly allowances for 56 
beneficfaries $3,191.43 
Lloyd Mifflin Memorial 
$4,354.52 


Balance, September 10, 1931 $13,006.49 
b. A comparative analysis of receipts dur- 
ing the years 1929 and 1930 was pre- 
sented. 
c. Detailed contrikutions from local branches 
from December 16, 1930, to September 
8, 1931, were shown, totaling $4,662.40. 
III. The committee gave approval for aid in 
the amount of $30 per month to Minnie P. Hen- 
dershot, Bethlehem. 
IV. Discussion was deferred on five requests 
for financial aid, pending the decision of the 
Public School Employes Retirement Board 
and additional study and information. 
V. The method of aiding former teachers domi- 
ciled in county homes was discussed. It was 
agreed that a detailed investigation of the two 
cases presented be made to determine the As- 
sociation’s responsibility in each instance and 
to develop a definite procedure. 
VI. Letters from the Executive Secretary to 
each of the beneficiaries of the Welfare Fund, 
asking for a report on the service which the 
monthly checks from the Association are ren- 
dering were read, together with responses from 
a number of individuals. In those instances 
where no reply had been received it was the 
consensus of opinion that a follow-up should 
be instituted to guarantee that the monthly 
allowance was fulfilling the purpose for which 
it is intended. 
VII. A tentative report of the Committee on 
Teacher Welfare for the Pittsburgh convention 
was presented with the request that any sug- 
gestions be forwarded to the secretary of the 
committee. 
VIII. The Committee voted to increase the 
monthly guarantee of income to the benefici- 
aries of the Welfare Fund from $30 to $35 per 
month. 
IX. Committee adjourned 4:15 p.m. (D.S.T.). 


Respectfully submitted, 
H. E. GAYMAN, 
Secretary 
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Northwestern Convention District 
Warren, October 16-17, 1931 

President, John C. Diehl, Erie 

Vice-President, Ralph S. Dewey, Corry 

Vice-President, Warren P. Norton, Meadville 

Secretary, E. F. Bitters, Titusville 

What promises to be a most interesting meet- 
ing of the Northwestern District of the Penn- 
sylvania State Education Association will be 
held this year in Warren, in conjunction with 
the teachers’ institutes of Warren and Craw- 
ford Counties. A series of department meet- 
ings will be held on Saturday morning. Ef- 
forts are being made to have this meeting 
embrace all helpful features of professional 
advancement, acquaintance, and friendship. 


Music will be an attractive feature of the gen- 


eral sessions. 
Convention theme: Education for Citizenship 
Friday, October 16 

2:00 p.m. Welcome—P. W. M. Pressel, War- 
ren 
Response—G. Arthur 
Titusville 
Address—M. S. Bentz, President, 
P.S.E.A., Ebensburg 
Address—The Relation of Geog- 
raphy to Literature, W. R. Mc- 
Connell 

8:15 p.m. Address—The Ten-Year Program, 

J. Linwood Eisenburg, President 

State Teachers College, Slippery 

Rock 

Address—The Three C’s, Frank 

W. Wright, Deputy Commissioner 

of Education, Boston, Mass. 

Saturday, October 17 

Departmental meetings 

Address to general group, The 

Ideal Teacher, W. R. McConnell 

10:45 a.m, Address—Al Capone, a Real Chal- 
lenge to Education, C. Ray Han- 
sen 


Stetson, 


9:00 a.m. 





Ben G. Graham 


| Ben G. Graham, superintendent of Pitts- 
burgh schools, will lead the activities of the 
Western Convention District of the P.S.E.A. 


this year. A native of the western part of the 
State, Dr. Graham has been most active in its 
educational work ever since his graduation 
from Westminster College in 1904. 

Pittsburgh first knew him as a teacher of 
chemistry in Central High School, next as 
principal of its first junior high school, the 
Latimer. After three’ years in this position 
he went to New Castle as superintendent of 
schools, Six and a half years later he was 
Invited to return to Pittsburgh as associate 
superintendent. From this position he was ad- 
vanced to the superintendency upon the death 
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of Dr. Davidson. 

Dr. Graham has been recognized as a leader 
in the secondary field of education. In 1921 he 
found it infeasible to accept the invitation of 
Dr. Finegan to become director of the sec- 
ondary schools of Pennsylvania. 





Geographic News Bulletins 

The National Geographic Society’s weekly 
bulletin for teachers will be issued again this 
year, beginning early in October. Teachers 
who wish this service are requested to send 
their applications to the Society’s headquarters 
in Washington, D. C., as early as possible. 

The Geographic News Bulletins disseminate 
information of boundary changes, geographic 
developments, and world progress in other 
lands. Five bulletins, with their accompany- 
ing illustrations and maps, go to teachers 
weekly. A request for them should be accom- 
panied by twenty-five cents to cover mailing 
costs for the thirty weeks. 





Transcontinental Telegraph Anniversary 
October 24 


Observance by schools throughout the United 
States the week ending October 24 of the 
seventieth anniversary of the first transconti- 
nental telegraph, which linked the isolated 
Golden West of frontier days with the East, 
will recall vividly the thrilling periods of 
American history typified by the Covered 
Wagon, the Pony Express, and the Transconti- 
nental Telegraph. 

Covered Wagon days have received nation- 
wide attention since April 10, 1930, on which 
date was celebrated the one-hundredth anni- 
versary of the departure of the first covered 
wagon party for the Rocky Mountains and 
beyond. Remnants of the fast-vanishing 
history of that period have been compiled, 
markers placed to preserve historic spots, and 
celebrations held by the Oregon Trail Memorial 
Association, 95 Madison Avenue, New York 
City. 

The association this year is marking sta- 
tions of the Pony Express. It also is cooperat- 
ing with Western Union, which established the 
transcontinental telegraph, in observing that 
event which, as much as any other, brought an 
end to the Golden West of reckless adventure, 
Indian fighting, and great plain, mountain, and 
forest regions out of touch with civilization. 

Civie organizations and schools throughout 
the nation are invited to observe this anni- 
versary during the week ending October 24. 
Many schools will present costume plays based 
on historic episodes and classroom or audi- 
torium programs, the material for which will 
be sent in answer to requests mailed to West- 
ern Union, 60 Hudson Street, New York City. 
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Temple's Conference on Secondary 
Education, October 23 and 24, 1931 


What are our best secondary schools doing 
in order to provide an education for the ado- 
lescent through activity in a life situation? 
The Seventh Annual Conference on Secondary 
Education, sponsored by Temple University, 
will attempt to answer this question for teach- 
ers and administrators of secondary schools. 

The conference dates are Friday and Sat- 
urday, October 23 and 24. Burton Fowler, 
president of the Progressive Education Asso- 
ciation and headmaster of the Tower Hill 
School of Wilmington, Delaware, will outline 
the philosophy of the activities program as it 
is viewed by the progressive secondary schools. 
Gerald Melone of the John Burroughs school 
in St. Louis will state what has actually been 
done by the progressive schools, what is now 
being attempted, and what are the problems to 
be overcome. Sectional meetings devoted to 
mathematics, English, foreign languages, sci- 
ence, home economics, art, commercial subjects, 
library, assembly, guidance, music, physical 
education, and industrial arts will be concerned 
with showing what successful teachers in these 
respective fields are now doing to make edu- 
cation life-like to the adolescent. 

At a time when secondary schools are ques- 
tioning the effectiveness of the academic train- 
ing inherited from the past and are seeking 
for something more practical and effective, a 
conference devoted to such a topic is timely. 

For programs and detailed information ad- 
dress Joseph S. Butterweck, director of sec- 
ondary education, Temple University, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 





Thrift and Conservation: An Important 
Resolution 


During the recent annual convention of the 
National Education Association in Los An- 
geles, there was held an epoch-making confer- 


ence on thrift and conservation. The follow- 
ing resolution received unanimous approval: 

WHEREAS, the need for appreciation and 
practice of thrift and conservation in the life 
of the people is universally conceded, and 

WHEREAS, such appreciation and practice 
can not be realized until adequate thrift hab- 
its are made a part of the lives of the boys and 
girls in the public schools, and 

WHEREAS, the teaching of the principles of 
thrift and conservation as embodied in plans 
and projects and in connection with the re- 
quired school subjects are no longer adequate; 
therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the subject of thrift and 
conservation should be taught in the elemen- 
tary and junior high schools as a special sub- 
ject in the curriculum. 


October, 1931 


Henrietta M. Smedley 


When the story of the development of music 
education in schools of southeastern Pennsyl- 
vania is written, few will receive greater credit 
and honor than will Henrietta M. Smedley, who 
retired in June as supervisor of music in the 
schools of Lansdowne, Delaware County. In 
1893 when music was considered a “fad” and 
a “frill,” Miss Smedley introduced it into the 
schools of Media and Coatesville. Two years 
later she likewise became the supervisor in 
Lansdowne schools, and in 1896 also in the 
Narberth schools. As these school systems in- 
creased in size and required more of her time, 
it was necessary for her to give up some of 
them and to concentrate in one or two. 

Miss Smedley taught in Media for fourteen 
years, in Coatesville twenty-five years, in Nar- 
berth ten years, and in Lansdowne thirty-five 
years, naturally more or less contemporane- 
ously. 

In addition to her work as supervisor, Miss 
Smedley directed the music for ten years in 
the Delaware County Teachers Institute, in the 
Chester City Institute, and performed similar 
service in the teachers institute of the state of 
Delaware. 

Miss Smedley was the chief spirit in the 
organization of the Delaware County Music 
Supervisors’ Association, one of the most active 
professional groups in the southeastern part 
of the State. - 

Her friends, whose number is legion, deeply 
regret to see her leave her work in the schools. 
Her bright and happy personality, her friendly 
spirit, and her personal interest in boys and 
girls endeared her to teachers and pupils alike. 





THE ADDITION to Grant school, Bellevue, was 
completed August 1. The new structure conr- 
sists of eight classrooms and a health and 
activity room. The old building was remodeled 
and made modern in every respect. The new 
building, which was erected under the super- 
vision of Edward Stotz, architect, cost $145,000. 
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Bucknell Conference on Education 


Bucknell University will hold its sixth an- 
nual conference on education at Lewisburg on 
Friday and Saturday, October 23 and 24. 

On Friday, general sessions will be held at 
2and8p.m. At 4 o'clock, section meetings for 
those interested in high school, junior high 
school, and teacher training will be held. At 
6 o'clock, there will be a supper meeting espe- 
cially for beginning teachers. All teachers 
who have recently entered the profession are 
especially urged to attend this meeting. Sat- 
urday morning subject conferences in English, 
modern language, mathematics, science, social 
science, and religious education will be held 
from 9 to 11 o’clock. A general session at 11 
o'clock on Saturday will close the conference. 

Section chairmen are: T. P. Smith, prin- 
cipal, Bloomsburg High School; Horace L. 
Custer, principal, Southern Junior High 
School, Reading; Carroll D. Champlin, pro- 
fessor of education, Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege; Violet Moyer, department of English, 
Sunbury High School; R. J. W. Templin, su- 
perintendent of schools, West Pittston; Ralph 
W. Haller, chairman, German department, 
Morris High School, New York City; Ellis C. 
Persing, assistant professor of natural science, 
school of education, Western Reserve Univer- 
sity; Alice Phillips, director of social science, 
Wilkes-Barre High Schools; Paul Humphreys, 
Wilmington, Del. 

Among those who will speak at the general 
sessions are Harold Rugg of Columbia Uni- 
versity and Homer P. Rainey, president of 
Bucknell University. The general committee 
in charge of the conference has been consid- 
erably enlarged and has prepared a program 
which promises to be one of the best in the 
history of the conference. ‘ 

On the afternoon of October 23, the Buck- 
nell-Gettysburg football game will be played, 
at which time and on Saturday evening and 


s Sunday the Bucknell students will entertain 


their parents at a celebration known as 
Father’s Day. 





BURNHAM was exceedingly fortunate in the 
matter of attendance during the past year. 
Not one major epidemic took place and only a 
bare half dozen of infectious diseases were 
teported. In an industrial district where the 
depression is especially noticeable, the majority 
of cases of absence showed a tendency to be 
telated to current industrial conditions. Yet 
31 per cent of the last month’s enrolment did 
not miss a day of school during the year, and 
71 per cent of the total enrolment missed 
fewer than ten days. Twenty-seven per cent 
of the total enrolment received perfect at- 
tendance certificates or seals. 
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Penn State Guidance Conference 
State College, October 30-31, 1931 


The second Annual Guidance and Personnel 
Conference will be held at the Pennsylvania 
State College, Friday and Saturday, October 
30 and 31. 

The question, Who Shall Go to College? will 
be the topic considered at each of the three 
sessions. F. O. Holt, registrar at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, will discuss in detail the 
statewide plan that has been developed in 
Wisconsin for selecting students for college. 
Other speakers will discuss the problem from 
the point of view of Pennsylvania high schools 
and colleges. The meetings will be of interest 
to high school principals, supervisors, coun- 
selors, and others who are responsible for the 
administration of guidance programs. 

One of the added attractions following the 
conference will be the Penn State-Pitt game 
to be played in State College this year. Room 
reservations may be made by writing to the 
Alumni Office, Pennsylvania State College, 
State College, Pennsylvania. 

Friday, October 30, 2:00 p.m. 

A Selective Plan for Admissions in Wisconsin, 
F. O. Holt, registrar, University of Wis- 
consin 

Selective Admissions at Penn State, W. S. 
Hoffman, registrar, Pennsylvania State 
College 

The High School Problem, Levi P. Gilbert, 
principal, Senior High School, Altoona 

Friday, October 30, 8:00 p.m. 

What Data Should Be Available for Selection 
and Guidance? F. O. Holt 

General discussion by representatives of vari- 
ous types of schools in Pennsylvania 

Saturday, October 31, 9:30 a.m. 

What Should the College Report to the High 
Schools? Mrs. Lucy L. W. Wilson, prin- 
cipal, South Philadelphia High School for 
Girls, Philadelphia 

What Can the College Report to the High 
School? F. O. Holt 





Russia Campaigns Against 
Illiteracy 

MOSCOW—tThe government hopes by 1935 
to exterminate illiteracy completely among the 
150,000,000 population. 

“No country in this world,” says Ivestia, 
in commenting upon the new compulsory edu- 
cation decree, “approaches Soviet Russia for 
the speed with which it is reducing illiteracy. 
No one can longer speak of the barbarism, 
backwardness, and darkness of Russia, which 
will soon be a land without illiteracy. 

“Before the war two-thirds of Russia was 
illiterate. During the last two years they 
taught 13,000,000 illiterate adults to read and 
write.” 
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H. S. Fleck 


H. S. Fleck, assistant superintendent of 
Blair County schools for the past sixteen years, 
retired in July of this year. Mr. Fleck, who 
was seventy-one years old on July 30, severed 
with marked reluctance his official relations 
with the county schools. 

Superintendent Fleck has worked in the 
schools of Blair County for forty-seven years. 
For eight years he taught in one-room schools 
in Tyrone Township; for seven years, in Tyrone 
High School. Then he was advanced to the 
principalship of the high school, which posi- 
tion he held for ten years. His next advance- 
ment was to the superintendency of Tyrone 
schools. After six years as borough superin- 
tendent, he was elected assistant superinten- 
dent of the county schools. While acting as 
assistant superintendent he served as school 
director of Tyrone borough for six years. 

Mr. Fleck, in his sixteenth and final report 
to the school directors of Blair County, says: 

“To mingle with boys and girls in an honest 
endeavor to train toward a happy life of use- 
fulness, as well as to nurture a desire for 
worth-while achievement and honorable citi- 
zenship, has been a joyous life work for me.” 

Reluctant to become inactive, Mr. Fleck 
hopes to find some work which “an active sep- 
tuagenarian is capable of doing.” He con- 
tinues, “My twenty-six years of experience in 
the Pennsylvania National Guards and Spanish 
War service, which culminated in the rank of 
captain, has given me the urge to die ‘with 
boots on.’ ” 





BENZINGER TOWNSHIP, which surrounds St. 
Marys, is erecting a modern eight-teacher cen- 
tral consolidated school building. At the open- 
ing of the school year all the country schools 
will be closed and about 250 children will be 
transported to this center. This will be for 
elementary children as the pupils of high- 
school grade in Benzinger Township attend the 
high schools in St. Marys Borough. 


October, 1931 


Washington Convention 


Edwin C. Broome, president of the N.E.A. 
Department of Superintendence, announces 
this general theme for the Washington, D. C., 
convention, February 20-25, 1932: Education, 
our Guide and our Safeguard and One of the 
Chief Sources of our Spiritual Life, our Cul- 
tural Growth, and our Material Power. His 
tentative general program is as follows: 
Saturday, February 20 

4:00 p.m. Review of the exhibits by the pres- 
ident and officers of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence 

Sunday, February 21 

11:00 a.m. Addresses by members of the De- 

partment of Superintendence from 
pulpits of various Washington 
churches 

Patriotic pilgrimages to national 

shrines of historical interest 

4:00 p.m. Vesper service 

Theme: Educational Ideals 
8:00 p.m. General Session — Department of 
Superintendence 
Theme: Spiritual and Moral 
Values in Education 

Monday, February 22 
9:00 a.m. General Session — Department of 
Superintendence 
Keynote address and presentation 
of yearbook on character education 
Pilgrimage to Mt. Vernon by men- 
bers of the Department of Super- 
intendence 

Meetings of allied organizations 

State dinners 

Group programs of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence 
Tuesday, February 23 

9:00 a.m. General Session — Department of 

Superintendence 
Theme: Financing Public Edu- 
cation 

2:15 p.m. Administrative groups of the De- 
partment of Superintendence ar- 
ranged according to size of city 
and meetings of allied organiza- 
tions 

8:00 p.m. General Session — Department of 
Superintendence 

Theme: American Education— 
Past, Present, and Future 
Wednesday, February 24 

9:00 a.m. General Session — Department of 

Superintendence 
Theme: Education as a Source of 
Spiritual and Cultural Life 

2:15 p.m. Discussion groups of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence arranged 
according to topics and meetings 
of allied organizations 

6:00 p.m. College dinners 

8:30 p.m. General Session— Department of 


2:00 p. m. 


1:00 p.m. 


2:15 p. m. 
6:00 p. m. 
8:00 p. m. 
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Superintendence 
Theme: Education for a Chang- 
ing Social, Economic, and 
Political World 
Thursday, February 25 
9:00 a.m. General Session — Department of 
Superintendence 
Theme: Education as a National 
Issue 
2:00 p.m. General Session — Department of 
Superintendence 
Theme: Promoting the Physical 
and Mental Health of School 
Children 
8:00 p.m. Historical Pageant under the aus- 
pices of the George Washington 
Bicentennial Commission 


Pennsylvania Headquarters will be at the 
Washington Hotel, where the annual Pennsyl- 
vania Dinner will be held Monday evening, 
February 22, at 6:00 p. m., price $2.50 per 
plate. 





Bucknell Demonstration School 


The seventh annual session of the Bucknell 
demonstration school closed with the summer 
session on August 14, 1931. The school, which 
is held in the new Lewisburg High School, was 
the largest in its history. The doors “were 
closed to further registrations when the at- 
tendance had passed the two hundred fifty 
mark, 

The faculty is drawn from a wide radius 
and has been selected on the basis of skill and 
experience in teaching and training teachers. 
About fifty students were in attendance tak- 
ing the course in student teaching. These met 
daily for a lecture on principles and technique 
of teaching and had their observation guided 
by the Bucknell manual for directed teaching. 
In addition to the large group daily confer- 
ence, subject group conferences were held on 
Tuesday and Thursday with the critic teach- 
ers, when the units in the manual as well as 
other topics of importance were discussed. 

Much emphasis was placed on pupil activ- 
ities with student teachers as sponsors. The 
newer methods of teaching were emphasized, 
and visual education received considerable at- 
tention. The school has rather elaborate 
equipment for this work, and student teachers 
received training in the manipulation of ma- 
chines. Although much time was devoted to 
student teaching, at least two special demon- 
strations were given each period of the day, 
with mimeographed lesson plans handed at the 
beginning of the demonstration to all observers. 

Courses in problems of the training teacher, 
visual education, methods in various subjects, 
and two courses in guidance were closely tied 
up with the work of the school. 
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Isabella Jane Smiley 


Seven awards and one scholarship consti- 
tute the batting average of fifteen-year-old 
Isabella Jane Smiley, February, 1931, graduate 
of the Abington High School, who returned to 
her alma mater for a semester of postgraduate 
work. 

Isabella Jane, who ranked first in scholar- 
ship during four years of high school work, 
was given at commencement a prize for excel- 
lence in Latin, a medal for Virgil scholarship, 
a prize for excellence in English, a prize for 
service and scholarship, debating and publica- 
tion pins, and an honorary membership in a 
national dramatic society. 

In June, Isabella Jane was presented with 
the $200 scholarship of the Abington High 
School alumni association in recognition of the 
high quality of her academic work. 





New Film on Game Conservation 

Quail, grouse, wild ducks, wild turkeys, 
moose, elk, deer, bears, and the elusive trout 
and bass in their native habitats are featured 
players in the new one-reel motion picture 
“Forest Fires—or Game?” just released by the 


U. S. Department of Agriculture. The film 
was warmly praised at a pre-release showing 
before a special audience of foresters and 
representatives from the various bureaus of 
the department and from the Bureau of Fish- 
eries and the American Forestry Association, 
both for its timely message and for its unusual 
fish and game scenes. 

This film may be borrowed free, except for 
transportation charges. Reservations for 
bookings should be made with the Office of Mo- 
tion Pictures, Extension Service, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. Prints 
made from the department’s negatives may be 
purchased at cost of printing (amounting to 
about $27 for a 1,000-foot reel on 35 mm. slow- 
burning stock) by State forestry and fish and 
game departments, schools, colleges, boards of 
education, and other authorized organizations 
and individuals. 
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Pennsylvania’s Educators of the Late ’80’s 


- 


Honorable E. E. Higbee, State Superintendent 11, Superintendent J. H. Werner, Northampton County 
Honorable H. Houck, Dep. State Superintendent 12. Principal G. M. Philips, West Chester Normal School 
Prin: E. Coffin, Millersville Model School 13. Superintendent M. G. Brumbaugh, ae County 
N 1 School 14. Superintendent G. W. Weiss, Schuylkill County 
15. Principal E. Oram Lyte, Millersville Normal School 
16. Superintendent George H. tmoreland County 
pal J. A. Cooper, Edi 17. Superintendent J. M. 
Supe eintendent M. J. Brecht, unty 18, cipal N. C. Schaeffer, Kutztown Normal School 
: Honorable J. Q. Stewart, 3 19. Superintendent G. A. Spindler, Washington County 
Superintendent A. G. C. Smith, Delaware Coun 
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Welfare Funds for Philadelphia 
Teachers 


Philadelphia is unique in the recognition that 
has been given to the service rendered by pub- 
lic school teachers. More than thirty years 
ago, through the generosity of Lewis Elkin, a 
retired business man, a fund of more than one 
million dollars was set aside by a provision of 
his will to establish a trust from which should 
be paid annuities of $400 a year to indigent 
unmarried women teachers who had rendered 
twenty-five years or more of service in the 
public schools of the city. 

This fund first became available in 1904 at 
which time between 140 and 150 aged teachers 
were placed on its rolls. Since then, more than 
500 retired teachers have been listed as its 
beneficiaries. At the present, approximately 
175 are receiving the benefits of this philan- 
thropic provision. ‘Through wise investment 
and additional gifts from Mrs. Elkin, the fund 
has grown so that now it yields an income of 
approximately $122,000 annually, of which 
during the past year $70,666.67 was paid to 
annuitants. 

Another agency interested in the financial 
welfare of teachers is the Teachers’ Annuity 
and Aid Association. This is a voluntary or- 
ganization, the origin of which was previous 
to the Elkins fund, and is supported wholly by 
contributions of its members. 

Another fund known as the Former Teach- 
ers’ Retirement Fund administered by the 
Board of Education provides pensions for 
those who were on the board’s pension roll 
before the Public School Employes’ Retirement 
System of 1919 became operative. More than 
235 individuals receive benefits from this fund, 
totaling more than $110,000 during the last 
year. 

For the emergency relief of teachers and 
clerical assistants of the Board of Education 
who may be temporarily in need of funds, there 
is the Simon Gratz fund. The principal of this 
fund now amounts to about $200,000. During 
the last year approximately $9,325 was paid to 
48 applicants for relief. The provisions of 
this fund are more generous and make possible 
aid to any teacher receiving less than $800 
annually. 

In addition to these three wise and generous 
provisions for those who served the public 
interests as teachers, benefits are available 
through the Public School Employes’ Retire- 
ment Fund created by the General Assembly 
of Pennsylvania in 1917 and made effective in 
1919. Through the provisions of this retire- 
ment system, mien as well as women teachers 
may receive benefits, payments graduating ac- 
cording to salary and length of service of re- 
tiring teachers. This applies not only to Phila- 
delphia but to all of the teachers and public 
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S. F. W. Morrison 


S. F. W. Morrison, high school principal at 
Clearfield for the past seven years, was pro- 
moted to the superintendency after the resig- 
nation of George E. Zerfoss (now deceased). 
Superintendent Morrison is a native of Steel- 
ton and a graduate of Lebanon Valley College. 
After war service, he accepted a position as 
instructor and coach of athletics in Midland 
High School. Three years later he was elected 
principal of the school, which position he held 
two years before he came to Clearfield. 

Mr. Morrison was a member of the Executive 
Council of the P.S.E.A. in 1928 and a State 
delegate to the Minneapolis N.E.A. convention 
the same year. 





school employees of the Commonwealth who 
have availed themselves of its opportunities. 

Another fund of most unusual significance 
is the Welfare Fund of the Pennsylvania State 
Education Association. This fund is made up 
entirely from voluntary contributions of in- 
dividual teachers throughout the State. The 
usual contribution is fifty cents annually. The 
teachers of Philadelphia last year contributed 
voluntarily to this fund $4,089.24 to be used 
to relieve financial distress not only of those 
former teachers in need in Philadelphia, but 
also throughout the State. 

Because of this generous response not only 
on the part of Philadelphia teachers, but other 
teachers throughout Pennsylvania, it has been 
possible for the Association through its Wel- 
fare Committee, of which Edwin C. Broome is 
chairman, to aid during the past year fifty- 
five former teachers in amounts varying from 
$2.24 to $30 per month. 





HIGHLAND TOWNSHIP, Elk County, is erect- 
ing a modern two-teacher school building in 
Sackett, in the oil field, to take care of the 
children of that hamlet, and also those of 
Corduroy, which school is being closed. 
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Pennsylvania Association of 
Deans of Women 


The annual meeting of the Pennsylvania 
Association of Deans of Women is planned to 
take place at the Penn-Harris Hotel, Harris- 
burg, on November 6 and 7. Members of the 
association are asked to make the necessary 
reservations directly with the hotel. 

The general theme of the 1931 meeting will 
center around questions connected with “Men- 
tal, Spiritual, and Physical Health.” As a de- 
parture from the usual plan, members arriving 
early for the meeting which opens formally 
with a luncheon at one o’clock, November 6, 
will have an opportunity for informal discus- 
sion in the sectional conference groups to be 
arranged under leaders from twelve to one 
o'clock. For, after all, one of the greatest 
benefits derived from these State meetings of 
deans is the improvement of standards in the 
different schools and colleges as advanced 
through comparing results on such questions 
as “How successfully do my students accept 
and carry responsibility?” “Do they show in- 
telligent curiosity in their academic work?” 
Also, a high school dean who stresses the grace 
of good manners in her school may wish to 
learn from the college dean how her students 
compare in social ease and decorum with the 
students who enter from other schools. The 
school deans may also wish to know the weak- 
nesses of their students when in college, 
whether or not their students show inability to 
handle time schedules, and whether or not they 
show poor study habits and a lack of intellec- 
tual curiosity. 

There is much that may be accomplished in 
scholarship and understanding by means of 
this opportunity for personal expression of 
opinions between the different sections and 
school and college levels. Those who have any 
particular questions they would like discussed 
should communicate with Elizabeth M. Hause, 
the president, at West Chester. 


Gertrude MacKinney 


Gertrude MacKinney of Butler succeeds 
Frederic A. Godcharles as State Librarian. 
Miss MacKinney is a native of Butler County 
and a graduate of Grove City College. Her 
experience as a librarian has been wide. For 
six years she was librarian of Grove City Col- 
lege, and she served in the same capacity in 
Chautauqua and Jamestown, N. Y. She or- 
ganized the Butler public library and the 
library of Butler High School. 

The library is now located in the new $4,- 
000,000 educational building in Capitol Park. 
In its new location it is expected there will be 
an expansion of library service of the Common- 
wealth into something akin to the extension 
school work of the universities. 
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P. O. Peterson 


P. O. Peterson of Greensburg is engaged in 
directing the program of handwriting in 253 
districts in fifteen counties of Western Penn- 
sylvania, in which 6,000 teachers have charge 
of the educational activities of 240,000 boys 
and girls.. The force which supervises this 
work, under his immediate direction, consists 
of twenty-four experts in this field, of which 
twenty-one are engaged daily in presenting the 
program and teaching, two are writers of 
special ability, and one is the stenographer. 
The plan and method of presenting this sub- 
ject are original with Dr. Peterson. He con- 
stantly creates new practices and new devices; 
his course of study is revised as new condi- 
tions and modern procedure demand. Through 
his instruction, and contribution to the cause 
of education, there have grown up a coordina- 
tion and correlation of progressive measures 
throughout these counties, 

Not only has Mr. Peterson devised the 
method and procedure, but also the Scale by 
which results may be measured. This was 
possible only through the examination and 
classifying of thousands of specimens. Super- 
intendents, supervising principals, and teach- 
ers, under whose directions this program of 
handwriting is taught, testify to its achieve- 
ment and superiority. 





FOUR DISTRICTS in Allegheny County have is- 
sued bonds for new school buildings. They are: 
Shaler Township—$250,000 for junior-senior 
high school 
Snowden Township—$50,000 for elementary 
school 

Richland Township—$65,000 for elementary 
school 

Springdale—$250,000 for junior-senior high 
school 


RADNOR TOWNSHIP, Delaware County, floated 
a $200,000 bond issue for the purpose of erect- 
ing a fifteen-room addition to the Wayne ele- 
mentary schools and a garage. 
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President's Emergency Committee 
for Employment 


President Hoover’s emergency committee for 
employment is making an effort to coordinate 
the activities of educational organizations 
throughout the country in an intensive move- 
ment to encourage and assist young people to 
continue their education. In an announcement 
to superintendents and school officials they list 
objectives which have grown out of conferences, 
and suggestions for a friendly round-up. 


The Objectives 


1. To take advantage of the present period 
of unemployment and part-time employment by 
encouraging the greatest possible utilization of 
opportunities for preparation for future posi- 
tions and for the enrichment of American life 

2. To keep all children under sixteen years 
of age in school in this time of surplus labor 
and increasing demands of industry for skill 
and judgment 

8. To encourage undergraduates and mem- 
bers of 1931 high school and college graduating 
classes to remain in school 

4. To urge that increasing effort be made by 
schools and institutions of learning for guid- 
ance programs that will direct young people 
not only into fields of usefulness but into fields 
where their services will be in demand 

5. To encourage school authorities and legis- 
lative bodies to maintain adequate school facili- 
ties in the face of the present emergency 

6. To coordinate the efforts of organizations 
which have a contribution to make toward at- 
taining these ends 


A Friendly Round-Up 

When schools open, some boys and girls will 
not return. 

In the regular procedure, those who fall 
within the legal school ages of the various 
states will be investigated and returned to the 
fold. Humane handling of legal requirements 
will find a way for those boys and girls to 
return. Greater effort than in normal years 
may be necessary, however, to encourage and 
find the necessary financial assistance for them. 

But what can be done about those young 
people who have not yet completed their high 
school training, and who are outside of legal 
requirements? How many of these faces will 
be missing the first week of school? 

Can a way be found in your schools to learn 
where these students are and what they are 
doing? 

Could members of their classes make a 
friendly “round-up” of these students? 

And then, where encouragement and help 
are needed, could every effort be made to get 
them back in school? 

If these boys and girls are not found and 
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encouraged to come back this year, many of 
them will be numbered among the unemployed 
this winter and a yéar’s opportunity for more 
training lost to them and to their community. 





The Debt Eternal 


There is one debt for which no moratorium 
can with safety be declared. It is the one to 
which the Minister of Education in England, 
H. A. L. Fisher, referred in the midst of the 
World War, “the eternal debt of maturity to 
childhood and youth”—education. After health 
and physical safety it is the first obligation of 
the state. Not only should the schools now be 
kept going at their best, but children and youth 
who are normally drawn into industry at a 
younger age should be encouraged to continue 
their schooling rather than seek employment in 
competition with older persons, who cannot so 
readily adapt themselves to changed conditions. 
This may often mean parental sacrifice, but 
it is the best investment that can be made when 
it is at all possible. 

Though it was one of the darkest periods of 
the war, England made plans for extending 
public education. The very act was in itself a 
significant expression of confidence in the vic- 
torious outcome of the struggle. And in no 
way can determination to make the best of this 
slack period be manifested more impressively 
and more helpfully than in seeing that chil- 
dren are prepared for their fullest development 
and their most useful living. It is a period 
when there must be adjustment to new condi- 
tions in industry, commerce, and the profes- 
sions. Vocational guidance will be especially 
called for in facing the new conditions con- 
fronting this generation entering upon the 
work of the world. Another year in school 
should find its hundreds of thousands of youth 
not only better equipped in general but more 
specifically and effectively introduced to occupa- 
tions where their services will be in demand. 

This should be the principal benefit of their 
postponed entry into their vocations. But 
there is the incidental good to which the Pres- 
ident’s Emergency Committee calls special 
attention. It urges as one of the objectives the 
keeping of all children under sixteen in school 
“in this time of surplus labor and increasing 
demands of industry for skill and judgment.” 
It also would encourage undergraduates and 
members of high school and college graduating 
classes to remain in school for like reasons. 

A further recommendation is that adults and 
young people who have left school and who 
find themselves without employment should 
take advantage of this opportunity to resume 
their education or training. They may even 
succeed in preparing themselves for new voca- 
tions and so, having at least two strings to 
their bow, be the better fitted to meet emer- 
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gencies. In many cases they may be enabled 
to do what they have wanted to do but have 
not had the courage to attempt with a certain 
wage in hand or in prospect. 

Altogether it may be made a time of transi- 
tion toward a higher level of American life. 
Other sacrifices must be made, but they should 
not interfere with the payment of our full debt 
to the children and youth. Education is the 
“debt eternal.”—New York Times. 





Honorary Degrees 
Berea College, Berea, Ky.: 


Robert Maynard Hutchins, president of the 


University of Chicago, son of Berea’s pres- 
ident, William James Hutchins ....LL.D. 
Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Pa.: 
Theodore J. Grayson, Philadelphia ..LL.D. 
Carl L. Millward, superintendent of schools, 
Milton 
Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pa.: 
Thomas S. Gates, president of the University 
of Pennsylvania 
Owen J. Roberts, Associate Justice of the 
U. S. Supreme Court .D. 
Franklin and Marshall College, Lancaster, Pa.: 
Rev. Boyd Edwards, headmaster, Mercers- 
burg Academy .D. 
William A. Schnader, Attorney General of 
Pennsylvania 
Lafayette College, Easton, Pa.: 
William J. Cooper, U. S. Commissioner of 
Education LL.D. 
Thomas S. Gates, president of the University 
of Pennsylvania 
Rev. Hugh Thomson Kerr, Presbyterian 
leader, Pittsburgh D.D: 


Lebanon Valley College, Annville, Pa.: 
James J. Davis, U. S. Senator 
Charles E. Roudabush, superintendent of 
schools, Minersville f 
Warren F. Teel, president of Albright Col- 
lege LL.D. 
Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pa.: 


Edward A. Filene, 
mist 
S. Parker Gilbert, general agent for the rep- 
aration payments in Germany : 
Pennsylvania Military College, Chester, Pa.: 
Owen J. Roberts, Associate Justice of the 
U.S. Supreme Court : 
Princeton University, Princeton, New ea § 
Charles A. Lindbergh, aviator 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa.: 
Charles E. Beury, president of Temple 
University .D. 
Thomas §. Gates, president of the Univer- 
sity 
Horatio G. Lloyd, chairman of Philadelphia 
Committee for the Relief of the Unem- 
ployed 
G. W. McClelland, vice-president of the Uni- 
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A Historical Marionette Pageant 


Marionettes, made and manipulated by 
fourth-grade public-school pupils in Indiana, 
Pennsylvania, enacted a historical pageant. 
This pageant was an outgrowth of an inte- 
grated unit in art, music, history, and English. 
The pageant told the story of events leading 
up to the discovery of America, the search for 
riches after its discovery, and how people later 
wanted to make homes in the New World. 

The Prologue of each episode was told by a 
marionette actor. The episodes were presented 
in plays, songs, and dances. During the year, 
the children read and dramatized many his- 
torical plays. Some of these same historical 
events were enriched by musical settings. 

Since the children wished to share some of 
their own enjoyment found in music and plays 
they suggested a program for their parents. 
After discussion it was decided that the art 
clubs, which. were composed of the members 
of the class, would make the scenery and 
marionettes for the program. Each child chose 
the historical character which he wished to 
represent. Then after group discussions and 
the studying of pictures, each club member 
constructed and costumed a marionette. This 
marionette became an actor in the Historical 
Pageant given under the guidance of Margaret 
Lowman, training teacher, Indiana; Anna J. 
Thompson, art supervisor; and Lola Beelar, 
music supervisor, all of State Teachers Col- 
lege, Indiana. 





versity “ 
Mme. Olga Samaroff, composer and pianist 
D.Mus. 
Yale University, New Haven, Conn.:~ 
Hugh Gibson, ambassador to Belgium. LL.D. 
Eugene L. Opie, director of department of 
pathology, University of Pennsylvania 
D.Se. 
Ray Lyman Wilbur, Secretary of Interior 
LL.D. 
University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa.: 
Henry W. Holmes, dean, graduate school, 
Harvard University LL.D. 
Carl E. Seashore, dean, graduate school, Uni- 
versity of Iowa 
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Mary Shiel 


and 
The Mary Shiel Fund 


Mary Shiel, one of Pittston’s oldest and most 
revered teachers, died at the Pittston hospital, 
June 20, 1931. She was a sister of Robert 
Shiel, who served for many years as superin- 
tendent of Pittston public schools. 

Miss Shiel’s life story is best related in her 
own words in 1925: “I was born in Liverpool, 
England, October 17, 1850. At the age of five, 
my parents moved to Rivertown, County Sligo, 
Ireland. Iam a graduate of the Bayott Teach- 
ers College, Dublin. I taught in Ireland for 
twenty-one years. My brother Robert, edu- 
cated in the same college as I, came to America, 
where he was appointed principal of the Arch- 
bald schools. After he had been in America 
three years, I, worried over his being alone and 
having no home, gave up my work. My con- 
tributions to the retirement system of Ireland 
were returned to me and I came to America 
to make a home for my brother. 

“My brother said I was not strong and if I 
made a home for him, it was enough and I 
should not teach. During the next twenty-one 
years, he went from Archbald to West Pittston 
and from there to Pittston. I kept house for 
him and acted as his secretary, but the service 
was voluntary on my part and no salary at- 
tached. After having been in America twenty- 
one years, my brother died, leaving a small 
life insurance. Before his death, he told me 
to take this money and go back to Ireland, 
where I could live more cheaply, but I had no 
near relatives there and I wanted to stay in 
America so I could be buried beside my brother. 

“The Pittston school board elected me as a 
teacher after brother’s death and for nine years 
I taught there and was elected for the follow- 
ing term, but in September, 1917, I took the 
‘flu’ and once had a violent fit of coughing 
and when the paroxysm has passed, I found 
that I was totally blind. They took me to a 
specialist and for nearly a year I was in a 
Philadelphia hospital before they told me that 
my case was hopeless. My money had all been 
spent. I was brought back to Pittston and 
for six years I have been in this hospital. 
I fear my case does not come under the Retire- 
ment Law but I do hope it may.” 

There is something deeply pathetic in the 
last paragraph. Totally blind, no money, just 
outside the pale of the retirement law! It was 
here that a guardian angel appeared in the 
person of altruistic Lucy W. Glass, whose per- 
sonal benefactions and unselfish devotion to 
afflicted teachers are too little known. Miss 
Glass had learned of Miss Shiel’s plight through 
a Philadelphia newspaper article in which it 
was said that “Miss Mary Shiel, a former 
teacher, seventy-six years old and totally blind, 
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is an inmate of the Pittston State hospital.” 
It was further stated that the Governor had 
greeted her there and that blindness had caused 
her to retire before the present retirement law 
became operative. Touched by the tragedy of 
such a case, Miss Glass set to work, appealed 
to her friends, and gathered the fund which 
supported Miss Shiel from that time until her 
death. There is possibly no other record in 
the educational annals of Pennsylvania of so 
fine an example of humanitarian impulses and 
practical Christianity as Miss Glass’ services 
in this case. 

It should be gratifying to each contributor 
to the Mary Shiel fund to know that enough 
was donated to support her during her life in 
the hospital, to provide for special nursing 
demanded by her condition during the last 
weeks of her life, and to defray all the funeral 
expenses. More than that, there was a balance 
of $113.40 which was turned over to the 
P. S. E. A. welfare fund. 

Miss Shiel’s dearest wish has been granted. 
She now rests in Rock Lake Cemetery, Wayne 
County, beside the brother she so devoutly 
loved and for whom she came to America. 

The connection of Lucy W. Glass with this 
case is truly expressed by Leigh Hunt in his 


lines: 
“Then, 
Write me as one who loves his fellow men.” 


A Chance for Artists 


The League of Red Cross Societies wants a 
poster for the Junior Red Cross, designed by 
a Junior. An international contest has been 
announced and Juniors in every country have 
been asked to compete. The successful poster 
will be reproduced in enormous quantities, and 
will be hung in schools in all parts of the 
world. 

Winners of the international competition 
will be awarded medals and certificates, and 
the Red Cross Societies to which they belong 
will receive certificates. A National Poster 
Competition has been opened as a step in 
preparation for the international contest. 

An original picture by Anna Milo Upjohn, 
the beloved staff artist of the Junior Red 
Cross, will be given by the American Red Cross 
as a prize to each school from which comes a 
poster good enough to be sent to the final com- 
petition for the world Junior Red Cross poster 
in Paris. Eight of these will be sent; four 
by students between fourteen and eighteen 
years, and four by children under fourteen. 

Posters should be actually received by the 
four area headquarters, Eastern, Midwestern, 
Pacific, and Insular, before March 15, 1932, 
for preliminary judging. Complete directions 
for entering the contest are published in the 
September issues of the JUNIOR RED Cross 
NEWS and JOURNAL. 
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N. A. Danowsky 


N. A. Danowsky, recently appointed assist- 
ant director of the child helping and account- 
ing bureau of the Department of Public In- 
struction, has had an unusually varied experi- 
ence to fit him for his new position. 

Mr. Danowsky taught in the rural schools 
of Union County from 1901 to 1911. After his 
graduation from Susquehanna University in 
1915, he taught in Rich Hill High School in 
Greene County. In 1917, he entered the Air 
Service of the United States Army and rose 
from the ranks to a commission. After his 
discharge he entered the service of Waynes- 
burg College. He resigned as dean in 1921 to 
accept his second appointment in Rich Hill 
Township. The next year he was elected su- 
pervising principal of the Northumberland 
schools, where he remained until he received 
his present appointment. 

He holds a master’s degree from Susque- 
hanna University and has pursued various 
courses at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 





THE TEACHERS of Fell Township, under the 
leadership of their superintendent, John H. 
Campbell, have taken advantage of recent leg- 
islation sponsored by the P.S.E.A. by securing 
a group life insurance policy with the Pruden- 
tial Insurance Company covering all of the 
teachers. The master policy is held locally 
and arrangements have been made with the 
school board to deduct from salaries amounts 
sufficient to pay the premium. 

Superintendent Campbell and his teachers 
are consistent in their belief in group insur- 
ance. Three years ago, when the Association 
was sponsoring group insurance, the Fell 
Township group was the first local branch to 
take advantage of the insurance benefits then 
being offered. 
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The Air Travel'League of America 


This League has been organized by a group 
of men from aviation, professional, and busi- 
ness circles, to meet, as far as possible, a defi- 
nite need for an interpretation of air trans- 
portation in this country. After a general 
survey, which covered a period of two years, 
the problems were evaluated to determine what 
course should be taken. From the conclusions 
drawn it was found desirable to form an or- 
ganization of school officials and others inter- 
ested in aeronautical education, the primary 
purpose being: 
“Aid in removing the fear of flying and 
to foster interest in and understanding of avia- 
tion among the youth of the nation.” 
The Air Travel League of America has a 
national board of advisors chosen from among 
leaders in aviation, education, government, 
business, and the following board of trustees: 
H. R. Vanderslice, president, Aliquippa 
James McGill Boyer, Pittsburgh 
Will Grant Chambers, State College 
H. V. Herlinger, Midland 
Meyers B. Horner, Washington 
James Killius, Johnstown 
Chas. S. Miller, Lansdowne 
Herbert Spencer, Pittsburgh 
Gerald Whitney, Pittsburgh 
James E. Mooney, 31 Le Moyne Avenue, 
Pittsburgh, nationally recognized author and 
lecturer, has been chosen executive secretary, 
and editor of their monthly publication: “The 
Air Travel Bulletin.” 
The aims of the League are 
To give youth the essential facts in the growth 
of air transportation 
To teach the elements of aviation and to tell 
how a plane flies 

To show the possibilities of air travel and 
transportation 

To evaluate aviation as a vocation 

Those wishing to promote a better under- 
standing of air travel may take either regular 
membership (dues $10) or associate member- 
ship (dues $5). 





WALKER TOWNSHIP, Juniata County, is erect- 
ing a one-room building at VanDyke. 

THE VOTERS of Limestone Township, Mon- 
tour County, on June 30, approved a $15,000 
bond issue for the erection of a four-room 
grade consolidated school for their district. A 
four-acre site has been secured, the plans are 
prepared, and erection of the building will be 
underway by September 1. With the erection 
of this consolidated school, one-half the dis- 
tricts of Montour County will be consolidated 
and considerably more than half of the school 
population of the county will have access to 
consolidated schools, 
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AMERICAN RED CROSS 


Schools Play Important Role in 
Red Cross Work 


Increasing popularity in the Junior Red 
Cross has been shown in all parts of the United 
States during the last fiscal year, ended June 
30. Because it functions through the class- 
room, the junior society is the American Red 
Cross in the schools. Its purpose is to promote 
health, to develop altruistic tendencies in chil- 
dren, to give practice in good citizenship, and 
to promote international friendliness and good- 
will among the children of the world. The 
accomplishments and possibilities of the Junior 
Red Cross depend, to a large degree, upon the 
understanding and interest of teachers. 

In their health program, the Juniors furnish 
milk for undernourished children, provide eye- 
glasses for unfortunate tots with poor vision, 
arrange for dental corrections, and perform 
other deeds equally as important for the ad- 
vancement of children suffering physical 
handicaps. 

In the classroom the Juniors prepare draw- 
ings, compile albums and scrapbooks and other 
handiwork which are made for children in 
foreign lands. They also collect and distribute 
toys for children in hospitals at Christmas 
time and send thousands of holiday boxes to 
soldiers and sailors who are sick during the 
Yuletide season. Guiding them in their cru- 
sade for health, their promotion of interna- 
tional goodwill, and their deeds for the sick 
and the afflicted are the school teachers who 
deserve no little amount of praise for their 
noble work. 

Individual membership in the Red Cross 
makes the program of the Juniors possible. 
The annual Roll Call will be held between 
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Armistice Day, November 11, and Thanksgiv- 
ing, November 26. Between those dates every 
one is invited to enroll. 





Child Welfare Contest 


In order to stimulate interest in the official 
magazine and in publicity-essay writing, two 
awards will be made by Child Welfare Com- 
pany at the 1932 convention of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers for the best 
article which shall show the uses to which 
Child Welfare can be put by different types of 
local associations and by study groups. The 
awards will be: 1. A state life membership 
to the author of the article. 2. A national life 
membership to the state branch which pub- 
lishes it. The branch will be allowed the priv- 
ilege of deciding to whom the national life 
membership shall be given. 

The article shall not exceed 750 words. It 
must be written and submitted to the state 
Bulletin by an accredited member of a congress 
unit. Send essays to Mrs. William Brice, Jr., 
Bedford, Pa. 

The winners will be announced in Minne- 
apolis at the 1932 convention of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. The best 
article and a picture of the author will be pub- 
lished in Child Welfare, the National Parent- 
Teacher Magazine.— Pennsylvania Parent- 
Teacher 





Practice Teaching in Erie 


For several years there has been maintained 
at Erie a branch of the State Teachers College 


of Edinboro. Growth of the enrolment in the 
public schools has crowded out the Erie branch 
from its former quarters in the Washington 
elementary school, and consequently the branch 
has been discontinued. Teacher training and 
supervised practice teaching are to be con- 
tinued, however, and, in many ways, improved. 

This teacher training will be conducted in 
the new Jefferson elementary school just com- 
pleted. Jefferson is equipped with a gym- 
nasium, library, and kindergarten besides the 
regular classrooms. Only a part of the build- 
ing will be used this year. The faculty will be 
headed by Frank Miller, graduate of State 
Teachers College, who taught in the Erie Kast 
High School for three and one-half years and 
then left for a year’s study at Stanford Uni- 
versity. Mr. Miller returns with his master’s 
degree after having completed a special ‘course 
in school administration and supervision. He 
will have as his assistants nine experienced 
critic teachers. 

Half the senior class at Edinboro will be 
sent to Erie the entire first semester for their 
practice teaching, and the other half will _ 
there the second semester. 
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Each month this section contains official communications and general informa- 
tion which the Department desires to bring to the attention of school officials, 
teachers and others interested in the public schools of the Commonwealth. 
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DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 
Harrisburg 
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perintendent of Punite Instruction 
Chairman, School Employes’ Retirement Board; Chatrman, Board of Presidents, State Teachers Colleges 
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The State Library 
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“BOYD P. ROTHROCK, Curator 
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School Administration 
W. M. DENISON, Deputy Superintendent 
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Child Accounting Division............ J. HAMB. 

r N. A. DANOWSKY, ‘Assistant Director 
HELEN C. , Supervisor 

School Buildings Pais -HUBERT C, EICHER, 
ANK_M. _ HIGHBERGER, Assistant Director 
HARRY W. STONE, Assistant Director 
JOSEPH L. STEELE, Supervisor 

ELLWOOD B. CASSEL, Supervisor 

LEE L. DRI Director 
GEORGE A. STEARNS, Assistant Director 
W. 8S. TAFT, Assistant Director 


Rural Schools Division 


Bureau I! 
Examining and Licensing 
CHARLES D. KOCH, Deputy Superintendent 
Professional Examining Boards— 
Architects Optometrical 
Anthracite ie a. Osteopathic 
|e Surgeons 
Dental pone Pharm 
Professtonal Engineers Public “Accountants 
Medical Education and Licensure Undertak 
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JACKSON, Director 
. SEMENOW, Director 








Bureau tI! 
Vocational Education 
LINDLEY H. DENNIS, Deputy Superintendent 
Asricultural Education Division EROLF, Director 
5. SRAMPION, puperviese 
Home Economics Education Division ; 
MES ES EDS DAVISON Rigarties 
Industrial and Continuation Schools Division 
. L. CRESSMAN, 
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Bureau IV 
Finance and Statistical Research 
DORR E. CROSLEY, Deputy Superintendent 
Budget Control and Accounting Division 
FRANCES M. KE, Chief 
Statistical Research Division WAGNER, Director 
J. HUGH HENDERSON, Assistant Director 
Bureau V 
The Curriculum 
WILLIAM H. BRISTOW, Deputy Superintendent 
Special Education Division FRANK H. REITER, Director 
KUGLER, Assistant Director 


EDNA M. 
Kindergarten and Elementary Edueaiion Division 
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Secondary Education Division..WILLIAM H. aay ne otal Director 
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STATE COUNCIL OF EDUCATION 
President and Chief Executive Officer, JAMES N. RULE 
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Staff Functions 


To County and District Superintendents: 

The administration of the educational affairs 
in a great state such as the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania challenges the best thought and 
guidance of all who are directly or indirectly 
responsible for educational leadership within 
its borders. This is particularly true in an age 
when the State is becoming educationally con- 
scious of its responsibility to provide as far as 
possible an equity of educational opportunity 
to all the inhabitants within its jurisdiction. It 
is with such a thought in mind that a funda- 
mental reorganization has taken place in the 
official staff of the Department of Public In- 
struction. The new assignment of responsibil- 
ities will serve, furthermore, as a preliminary 
step toward accomplishing the main objectives 
sought in the proposed ten-year program of 
study and educational development. 

Announcement of the personnel composing 
the Department’s staff has already been made. 
It remains to discuss the philosophy underly- 
ing the present organization, and to outline 
in brief some of the major responsibilities of 
each unit. The new organization rests on two 
fundamental principles of State responsibility, 
namely: 

1. The responsibility of the Department of 
Public Instruction to administer the school 
laws of the Commonwealth to the end that 
every child of school age in the State, ir- 
respective of his place of residence, may 
enjoy at least a minimum educational op- 
portunity. 


. The obligation on the part of the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction to exercise an 
effective and helpful coordination of the 
educational forces of the State to the 
end that education of every type and 
grade in the Commonwealth may reach 
even richer and higher levels of service 
to all its citizens. 


To this end the Department of Public In- 
struction has been organized into five major 
bureaus, each under the immediate direction of 
a deputy superintendent, together with certain 
agencies clearing directly through the office of 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction. Each 
bureau functions through certain divisions rep- 
resenting the various fields of educational ac- 
tivity coming within its scope. The apparent 
reversal of nomenclature of bureau and divi- 
sion responsibility shown in the former staff 
organization is simply an effort to conform 
with the terminology followed in other depart- 
ments of the State government. Bureau I is 
responsible for handling general problems of 
school administration and school law, particu- 
larly as applied to local school districts; Bureau 
II is concerned with the conducting of examina- 
tions and the licensing of various professions 
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and occupations; Bureau III covers the devel- 
opment of vocational education; Bureau IV 
aims to center responsibility in connection with 
the various agencies concerned in the biennial 
State educational budget, together with super- 
vision over the statistical research activities 


. of the Department; and Bureau V represents 


an effort to coordinate all agencies directly or 
indirectly affecting the curriculum. 

Bureau I which is concerned primarily with 
general school administration and school law 
includes all activities looking toward immedi- 
ate help to local school districts through its 
divisions of school business, child accounting, 
school buildings, and rural schools. In other 
words, this bureau aims to address itself di- 
rectly to the needs of local schools, particularly 
those located in the rural districts. It seeks 
through the agency of the school business divi- 
sion to translate into a reality a new concept 
of the purpose of State aid, namely, to even 
out inequalities in school support and school 
opportunity, which in many cases are beyond 
the power of local communities to control. To 
this end it will be responsible through an in- 
creased personnel to administer the special 
State subsidy of $1,250,000 to aid financially 
handicapped and distressed school districts. Of 
the other three agencies, the child accounting 
division, in addition to its regular duties of the 
past, aims to develop a home and school visitor 
service. The school buildings division continues 
its general supervisory work in connection with 
school building projects. The rural schools 
division, in addition to its service in connection 
with the consolidation of schools, aims to assist 
in the development of free county libraries in 
accordance with the provisions of Act 329 of 
the recent General Assembly. The sum of $20,- 
000 has been appropriated to the Department 
of Public Instruction for this specific purpose. 

Bureau II on examining and licensing is re- 
sponsible for the issuing of professional cre- 
dentials to some 90,000 people in Pennsylvania 
under the general direction of fourteen profes- 
sional examining boards appointed by the Gov- 
ernor. The fields covered by these boards are 
medicine, dentistry, pharmacy, optometry, 
osteopathy, osteopathic surgery, nursing, un- 
dertaking, public accountancy, veterinary sur- 
gery, surveying and professional engineering, 
real estate brokering, architects, and the barber 
trade. The last named is a new responsibility 
covering the licensing of all barbers in the 
Commonwealth. 

Bureau III covers all the activities in connec- 
tion with the development of vocational educa- 
tion in Pennsylvania, including the organization 
and supervision of courses in agriculture, in 
some fifty different trades, in home economics, 
and in continuation schools. This bureau also 
has general advisory responsibility in connec- 
tion with the vocational work in the Thaddeus 
Stevens Trade School at Lancaster, the Penn- 
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sylvania Soldiers’ Orphan School at Scotland, 
and some five additional State-aided institu- 
tions. 

Bureau IV includes the division of budget 
control and the division of statistical research. 
Responsibility for the former centers in a co- 
ordination of all agencies involved in the for- 
mulation of the biennial budget now amounting 
to some $93,000,000 and an exercise of such 
controls as are fiscally appropriate over all 
expenditures under such budget. A second divi- 
sion in this bureau covers the whole field of 
statistical research. This latter activity is 
entering on a greatly enlarged program of 
service, not only in the field of pure statistics 
but in the realm of research and general edu- 
cational information. 

The last bureau organized is a new one 
known as Bureau V which is concerned wholly 
with problems pertaining to the curriculum. 
Its eight divisions include art education, ex- 
tension education, health and physical educa- 
tion, kindergarten and elementary education, 
music education, secondary education, special 
education, and visual education, together with 
the general fields of guidance and the depart- 
mental library. It is believed that this effort 
to coordinate under one head all of the activ- 
ities that have to do with the curriculum will 
result in an increased professional contribution 
of educational service to the school districts of 
Pennsylvania. 

In addition to the responsibilities delegated 
to the five bureaus just outlined, the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction will handle 
directly, through his office, problems associated 
with teacher preparation and certification, and 
those pertaining to the State Library and the 
State Museum. It is definitely a part of the 
policy of the present administration to initiate 
a movement looking toward a greatly increased 
library service in the rural areas of the Com- 
monwealth. In order that an enlarged program 
of visual education may be effected to the 
greatest advantage, the present director of 
visual education has been made director of the 
State Museum. It is hoped that in this way the 
large collections in the State Museum may not 
only be augmented but become sources of in- 
creasing interest and value to the school chil- 
dren and adults of Pennsylvania for whose 
benefit this body of invaluable educational 
material has been assembled. 

It will be noted in the new arrangement that 
an effort has been made to develop a strictly 
functional type of organization. It is hoped 
that the greater coordination of responsibility 
in closely related fields will not only guarantee 
increased administrative efficiency in the De- 
partment, but a greater enrichment of the lives 
of the boys and girls throughout the Common- 
wealth. 


JAMES N. RULE 
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Secondary School Reports 


Copies of the secondary school classification 
reports for 1931-32 have been forwarded to all 
superintendents. Beginning with the current 
year the practice of submitting a long report 
each year will be discontinued. Instead, a com- 
plete report will be secured every two years. 
On the alternate years, in which a short report 
is to be used, the Department will also collect 
information concerning problems under special 
consideration. The report this year calls for 
data concerning attendance, libraries, 1931 
graduation, and also two research problems 
relating to size of class and distribution of non- 
resident pupils. 

It is requested that the 1931-32 report be 
placed in the hands of the county or district 
superintendent not later than October 15. The 
report is due in the Department on November 
1, 1931. 





Suggestions of Ways in Which Home 
Economics Classes May Help in The 
Present Unemployment Situation 
To County and District Superintendents: 

One of the most urgent needs in the unem- 
ployment situation is that of providing an ade- 
quate food supply for the coming winter for 
those who are out of work. In working out a 
solution of this problem, the home economics 
teachers and pupils of the State may be of 
assistance by utilizing class time in a State- 
wide project of canning and preserving fruits 
and vegetables that would otherwise be wasted. 

I, Practical opportunities for home economics 

classes to assist in the present depression 

A. Provides a motivated class project 

B. Furnishes an opportunity to can in 
large quantity, thus developing judg- 
ment, management, and skill 

C. Points the way to vocations 

D. Develops the social-service motive 

E. Teaches conservation and thrift 

F. Helps the teacher to capitalize seasonal 
products 

. Difficulties to be considered and met in 

carrying out such a project 

A. Unemployment is confined largely to 
the city districts 

B. The excess fruit and vegetables are in 
the rural districts 

C. The cost of transportation of food sup- 
plies and the distribution of the canned 
products must be taken into account 

D. The cost of additional large equipment 
for canning in large quantities as well 
as the cost of jars and other containers 
must be provided for 

Practical suggestions for carrying on such 

a project 

A. Consult local welfare leaders and 
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Chambers of Commerce in order to 
secure their suggestions as to ways and 
means of cooperation. Secure from 
them, also, information regarding dis- 
tricts where need is greatest. 

(1) Schools should not attempt distri- 
bution. This should be done through 
designated welfare agencies 

(2) An effort should be made to take 
care of local welfare needs first 

B. Plan means of financing the project 
Cost of transportation of food and 
finished products and of canning 
equipment such as canners, jars, 
glasses, etc., can be met in most cases 
by local welfare agencies. 

A circular letter will go out from the Central 
Unemployment Committee to the other agencies 
outlining the above plan of cooperation with 
the schools so that there may be the closest co- 
operation in this all important project. I shall 
be greatly interested in having a report from 
any centers where this type of cooperation is 
already under way, or where it is planned to 
develop such a project. The emergency is 
similar to the one existing during the War and 
I am sure the schools will respond.as effec- 
tively as they did at that time. 


JAMES N. RULE 





Arbor Day Proclamation 


In the name and by authority of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
Governor’s Office 
Proclamation—1931 

Whereas, Trees and their products are indis- 
pensable to the welfare of State and Nation, 
and birds are important factors in the produc- 
tion of agricultural and forest crops, 

Now, therefore, I, Gifford Pinchot, Governor 
of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, do here- 
by designate and proclaim Friday, October 23, 
1931, as Fall Arbor and Bird Day, to be appro- 
priately observed by schools and people gen- 
erally. 

In trees most birds are born, in trees most 
birds spend part of their lives, and from trees 
birds obtain much of their food. So, in the 
classroom and in the home, and in parks and 
recreational areas, attention should be focused 
upon the countless benefits of beauty and serv- 
ice freely given by these friends of man. Since 
the General Assembly recently designated the 
hemlock as our State tree and the ruffed grouse 
as our State game bird, I urge study and con- 
sideration of these outstanding types of the 
hundreds of species of trees and birds that 
grace our Commonwealth. 

Although an appreciation of trees and birds 
is highly commendable, it is only by deeds that 
we as a civilized people may increase our tree 
and forest wealth and extend our heritage of 
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useful bird life. Accordingly, I further recom- 
mend as a practical measure of action for the 
coming observance the reforestation of idle and 
waste land, the planting of shade trees near 
schools and homes and along streets and high- 
ways, and the establishment of shelters where 
birds may obtain food and water. Especially, 
I urge that at least one tree be planted for each 
of the ten million people of the Commonwealth, 
to commemorate the two hundredth anniversary 
of the birth of George Washington, the Father 
of our Country. 
Given under my hand and the 
Great Seal of the Common- 
wealth, at the City of Harris- 
burg, this fourth day of 
September, in the year of our 
Lord nineteen hundred and 
thirty-one, and of the Com- 
monwealth the one hundred 
and fifty-sixth. 
GIFFORD PINCHOT 
By the Governor: 
RICHARD J. BEAMISH 
Secretary of the Commonwealth 





Regional Conferences of School Nurses 


Under the direction of W. G. Moorhead, Di- 
rector of Health and Physical Education, a 
series of regional conferences for school nurses 
are being arranged by Mrs. Lois Owen, Super- 
visor of School Nurses. These conferences 
will be held as follows: 

Oct. 2 Erie Nov. 13 Harrisburg 

“ 9 Williamsport “ 20 Altoona 

“ 16 Allentown Dec. 2 Scranton 

“ 21 Beaver Falls ‘i 4 Wilkes-Barre 

“ 23 Pittsburgh - “11 Upper Darby 


These conferences are held to give nurses an 
opportunity to discuss problems concerning the 
school nursing program and also to permit 
superintendents, members of boards of school 
directors, school physicians, and others inter- 
ested in child welfare to discuss ways and 
means of increasing the effectiveness of the 
school nursing program. It is hoped that those 
interested in school nursing will attend the 
conference in the center which is most con- 
venient for them. Full notice concerning the 
program of each conference and place of meet- 
ing will be made available to those living with- 
in each area prior to the conference. 





WELLSBORO is erecting a junior-senior high 
school building to cost about $150,000. The 
construction is in charge of the Wellsboro 
school association which reports that half of 
the bonds for the project have already been 
sold. C. E. Bennett, president of the Tioga 
County Savings and Trust Company and a 
man of public-spirited interest, is chairman 
of the association, 
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Education Congress Program 


The Superintendent of Public Instruction’s 
plans for the 1931 Education Congress contem- 
plate an historic event—historic because the 
new Education Building, one of the handsomest 
and most completely appointed structures of 
its kind in the country, will be formally dedi- 
cated, and the first reports of progress. of 
Pennsylvania’s Ten-Year Plan of Educational 
Development will be presented by the chair- 
men of the respective study committees. 

The Congress promises to be not only the 
most momentous but the most largely attended 
since the inception of this annual event in 1920. 
Its outcomes are looked forward to with eager 
anticipation by all who are interested in edu- 
cation. For the first time, the Pennsylvania 
Association of Secondary School Principals 
will meet with the Congress. All sessions will 
be held in the new Education Building on No- 
vember 4, 5, and 6. Pennsylvania’s Ten-Year 
Plan of Educational Development has been 
chosen as the central theme for the Congress. 
The program will be as follows: 

Wednesday, November 4, 10:00 a. m. 
Meeting of the Commission for the Study of 
Educational Problems in Pennsylvania. 
Wednesday, November 4, 1:30 p. m. 
General Session _ 

Presiding, James N. Rule 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
Secretary, A. W. Castle 
Department of Public Instruction 
Music Audience 
Devotional Exercises—Very Reverend Wyatt 

Brown 
Dedication of the New Education Building 
The State’s Interest In Its Children—Gifford 
Pinchot, Governor of the Commonwealth 
The New Education Building—John L. Hanna, 
Secretary, Property and Supplies 
Dedicatory Address—Frank P. Graves, Com- 
missioner of Education, State of New York 


Wednesday, November 4, 7:45 p. m. 
General Session 
Music ; Audience 
Address: Federal Cooperation With the Penn- 
sylvania Self-Study—William John Cooper, 
United States Commissioner of Education 
Reception, by the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction and members of his staff 


Thursday, November 5, 9:00 a. m. 
Opening General Session 


Address: Principles for the Determination of 
Educational Policies—John H. Minnick, 
Dean, School of Education, University of 
Pennsylvania 

Address: Financing Education in Pennsylvania 
—LeRoy A. King, School of Education, 
University of Pennsylvania 


Address: The Efficient and Economic Unit of 
School Organization and Administration— 
J. Linwood Eisenberg, President, State 
Teachers College, Slippery Rock 

Questions and Discussion 

Luncheon, Penn Harris Hotel 


Thursday, November 5, 2:00 p. m. 
Opening General Session 


Report on Progress of Committee on Recodifi- 
cation of the School Laws—Francis B. 
Haas, President, State Teachers College, 
Bloomsburg 

Report on Progress of Committee on Teacher 
Supply and Demand—Albert Lindsay Row- 
land, Superintendent, Cheltenham Town- 
ship Schools 

Questions and Discussion 


Thursday, November 5, 7:45 p. m. 
Joint Session With Secondary School Principals 
Music: Audience 
Address: First Things in Education—Wm. H. 
Kilpatrick, Teachers College, Columbia 
University 
Closing Address: The Superintendent of Public 
Instruction 


Secondary School Conference 
Thursday, November 5, 9:00 a. m. 
Activities of Study Groups 
Chairman—John H. Tyson, Principal, Up- 
per Darby High School 
Secretary—W. A. Herr, Principal, Harman 
Jr. High School, Hazleton 
Reports from study groups with suggestions 
for a unified study program 


Thursday, November 5, 12:15 Noon 
Congress Luncheon 


Thursday, November 5, 2:00 p. m. 
Directing Learning in the Secondary School 

Chairman—R. E. Beaton, Principal, Wilkins- 
burg Jr. High School 

Secretary—J. E. Nancarrow, Principal, Wil- 
liamsport Sr. High School 

1. Lucy L. W. Wilson, South Philadelphia 
High School for Girls 

2. J. Roy Jackson, Principal, Beaver Falls 
High School 

8. Chester A. Buckner, University of Pitts- 
burgh 


Thursday Evening, November 5 
Joint meeting with Superintendents 


Friday, November 6, 9:00 a. m. 
The Pennsylvania Study 
Chairman—Edward A. Rynearson, 
ciate Supt., Pittsburgh 
Secretary—D. D. McMaster, 


Asso- 


Principal, 
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Johnstown Central High School 
Review of Significant Developments in Connec- 
tion with the Pennsylvania Study, William 
S. Learned, Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching, New York City 
Ben Wood, Columbia University, New York 
City 
Discussion: 
R. E. Laramy, Superintendent of Schools, 
Altoona 
W. H. Mcllhattan, Supervising Principal, 
Somerset 
John P. Lozo, Principal, Reading Sr. High 
School 
Edward H. Worthington, Principal, Chelten- 
ham Twp. Jr. High School, Wyncote 
Friday, November 6, 12:30 Noon 
Luncheon 
W. E. Severance, Principal, John Harris High 
School, Harrisburg, in charge 
Chairman—J. F. Faust, Chambersburg High 
School 
Summary of Conference Proceedings—Glennis 
H. Richert, Principal, Kane High School 
The Professionalization of the Position of the 
High School Principal 
Ben G. Graham, Superintendent of Schools, 
Pittsburgh 
E. Duncan Grizzell, Professor of Secondary 
Education, University of Pennsylvania 
E. A. Glatfelter, Principal, Hannah Penn Jr. 
High School, York 
Robert B. Taylor, Assistant Superintendent 
of Schools, Norristown 





Secondary School Conference 


One of the outstanding studies which is now 
being carried on in the State is in connection 
with the Pennsylvania Study. To give an op- 
portunity to discuss this problem, and also 
other problems which are confronting the sec- 
ondary school principals of the State, a con- 
ference on Secondary Education has been called 
for November 5 and 6. Attention is called to 
the program in connection with the Education 
Congress. At the meeting of the Department 
of Secondary Education of the P.S.E.A. in 
Williamsport, a resolution was adopted asking 
that this conference be called. 





THE NEW SCHOOL building for the Townville- 
Steuben Joint Vocational High School is rapid- 
ly nearing completion. The building is located 
in Townville, Crawford County, on the excel- 
lent site of the former frame building which 
was destroyed by fire last year. The new build- 
ing is brick and modern in every respect. It 
includes modern classrooms for both elementary 
and high school departments and a fine audi- 
torium-gymnasium. 
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American Education Week 


The purpose of American Education Week is 
to interpret to the public the aims, needs, and 
achievements of the schools. The theme for 
the Eleventh Annual Observance of this Week 
is WHAT THE SCHOOLS ARE HELPING 
AMERICA TO ACHIEVE. It is sponsored by 
the National Education Association, the United 
States Office of Education, and the American 
Legion. The date set for this observance in 
1931 is November 9-15. In addition to a con- 
sideration of the general theme announced for 
the Week, it would seem an unusual opportu- 
nity to discuss the problems in connection with 
the proposed ten-year program of educational 
development as sponsored by the Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction. 

The topics selected by the National Commit- 
tee for the day-by-day observance, which may 
be adapted to the special needs and conditions 
of local communities, are as follows: 

Monday, November 9—What the Schools 
Are Helping America to Achieve in Eco- 
nomic Progress. Opportunity is here given 
to show how education increases and re- 
fines human wants; how it helps students 
to select the occupation best fitted for 
them; how ideals of honesty and ethics 
may be promoted; and what contribution 
the schools make to stability of govern- 
ment. 

Tuesday, November 10—What the 
Schools Are Helping America to Achieve 
in Child Health and Protection. This topic 
offers an opportunity to familiarize the 
community with the epoch making recom- 
mendations of the White House Confer- 
ence. 

Wednesday, November 11—What the 
Schools Are Helping America to Achieve 
in Citizenship and Loyalty to Law. The 
schools visualized as a great unifying 
force in our national life. Here youth is 
taught to emulate the lives of our country’s 
greatest men and women, and to create 
a respect for right conduct and observance 
of law. 

Thursday, November 12— What the 
Schools Are Helping America to Achieve 
in Improvement of Rural Living. Many of 
the leaders in the nation come directly 
from the farms. Point out this challenge 
to the rural schools to train farm youth 
for new needs and new conditions. 

Friday, November 13—What the Schools 
Are Helping America to Achieve through 
a Higher Level of Intellectual Life. Amer- 
ican citizens have obtained the highest 
average intellectual life ever enjoyed by 
any nation. The schools are largely re- 
sponsible for this achievement. 

Saturday, November 14— What the 
Schools Are Helping America to Achieve 
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through the Enrichment of Adult Life. 
Show the growing significance to individ- 
ual happiness and national welfare of 
facilities which permit adults to spend their 
leisure time in securing increased intelli- 
gence and development of new skills. Point 
out ways in each community in which the 
conditions may be improved. 

Sunday, November 15—What the Schools 
Are Helping America to Achieve through 
High Ideals of Character and Home Life. 
Develop the thought of cooperation to a 
greater degree in the home, the school, and 
the church. 





Penn's Birthday 


Wednesday, October 14, will mark the two 
hundred eighty-seventh anniversary of the 
birth of William Penn, the founder of our Com- 
monwealth. This day should be made a signif- 
icant occasion in every school in the State. 

William Penn was a man of unusual talents, 
constructive vision, and strong convictions. 
These talents and convictions were firmly im- 
planted upon the colony he founded. In pro- 
portion as Pennsylvania has developed along 
many lines, so we go back and see the ideals 
and influences of Penn central in their advance- 
ment. William Penn was not only a promoter 
of justice among his fellow men; but a man of 
remarkable foresight. This is evidenced in his 
frame of government, in his provisions for edu- 
cation, definite plans for laying out eities and 
the development of his Commonwealth. 

That Pennsylvania had so remarkable a 
growth during its colonial period was due en- 
tirely to his influences. Its further rapid State- 
hood development was to a large extent due to 
the policies he formulated during his stay in 
the State. Pennsylvania’s history from the 
landing of Penn to the present time is a most 
impressive one. There is scarcely a field to 
which Pennsylvania has not contributed in 
large measure. 

This story should be the central theme in the 
observance of the anniversary of his birth. 
Teachers have a great opportunity to present 
the history of our Commonwealth in logical 
sequence in a way that can thrill the school 
children. The boyhood life of Penn, the ideals 
which animated him as a young man, the 
granting of the charter by Charles II, the com- 
ing to America, landing on the banks of the 
Delaware, the beginning of the colony, the 
treaty with the Indians, the formulation of and 
the carrying out of his principles and policies, 
the unusual development of his colony, the 
advances it has made along all lines, the con- 
tributions our State has made to the finer 
things and to the building up of our country, 
its rank in all fields of endeavor—these present 
a fascinating story. 
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Roosevelt Day 


Tuesday, October 27, 1931, will be the 
seventy-third anniversary of the birthday of 
Theodore Roosevelt. Many of the schools of 
the State will observe this birthday with ap- 
propriate exercises. It is a privilege to hold 
before the rising generation the example of an 
American who, handicapped by physical weak- 
ness in his boyhood, did, by his indomitable will 
and perseverance, transform himself into a 
strong man and thenceforth used his strength 
to the betterment of mankind. 

Roosevelt House, 28 East 20th Street, New 
York City, since its inauguration eight years 
ago, has become a national focus of patriotic 
endeavor. Through its Roosevelt’s clubs the 
youth of America are being taught the vital 
principles which governed the life of Theodore 
Roosevelt and made of him the most typical 
American of modern times. 

A suggestive program for Roosevelt’s birth- 
day festival may be secured by writing to the 
address given above. 





New Department Members 


Recent announcements covering additions to 
the official staff of the Department are as 
follows: 


Mr. N. A. Danowsky of. Northumberland, 
Pennsylvania, has been recently announced as 
Assistant Director in the Child Accounting 
Division. He was born in Whitedeer, Union 
County, Pennsylvania. Mr. Danowsky is a 
graduate of Susquehanna University and later 
took graduate work at Columbia University. 
He received his master of arts degree from 
Susquehanna University in 1925. He has had 
eighteen years of teaching and supervisory 
experience in various school districts in Penn- 
sylvania and for two years was a member of 
the faculty of Waynesburg College. During the 
last nine years he has been Supervising Prin- 
cipal of Schools in Northumberland Borough, 
Pennsylvania. For some years. Mr. Danowsky 
has been actively identified with the promotion 
of organized athletics on a strictly scholastic 
basis. 


Mr. J. Hugh Henderson of Connellsville, 
Pennsylvania, has been appointed Assistant 
Director of Statistical Research. Mr. Hender- 
son is a graduate of Allegheny College, Penn- 
sylvania, in the class of 1920. Since then he 
has received the master of arts degree from 
Columbia University and has practically com- 
pleted the work for his Ph.D. degree. He has 
been a teacher in Dunbar Township, Fayette 
County; principal of the high school in Derry 
Township, Westmoreland County; and super- 
vising principal of schools in Zelienople, Penn- 
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sylvania. He has had considerable experience 
in school survey work under the direction of 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 


Mr. Walter E. Hess, former Supervising 
Principal of Public Schools in Martinsburg, 
Pennsylvania, and during the last year a grad- 
uate student in the University of Wisconsin, 
has been appointed a Supervisor of Secondary 
Education. Mr. Hess is a native of Altoona, 
Pennsylvania. He was graduated from Gettys- 
burg College in 1924 and in 1930 received the 
degree of master of arts from the University 
of Wisconsin. He has had twelve years of 
teaching and supervisory experience in the 
public schools of New Jersey, Wisconsin, and 
Pennsylvania, 


Miss Helen Chandler Markell of Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania, has been appointed a 
Supervisor in the division of Child Accounting. 
Miss Markell was graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Chicago in 1920, and in 1923 was 
granted the degree of master of arts from the 
University of Pennsylvania. Her major studies 
have been in the field of sociology and philan- 
thropic service. Prior to her graduation from 
college she had fourteen years of teaching 
experience in both elementary and high 
schools in central Pennsylvania. Since 1920 
she has been employed as a teacher in the high 
schools of Chester and Easton and during the 
last six years has been identified with the 
Bureau of Compulsory Education in the city 
of Philadelphia. Miss Markell will promote a 
fuller school and home visitor service. 


Mr. Preston O. Van Ness of Lebanon, Penn- 
sylvania, has been appointed a Supervisor in 
the School Business Division. He is a native 
of Tioga County and was graduated from 
Pennsylvania State College in 1920. Since 
then he has pursued graduate work in Cornell 
University. He has been teaching and super- 
vising work in agriculture in various high 
schools in the State and during the last three 
years has been County Supervisor of Agricul- 
ture in Lebanon County, Pennsylvania. 





Teachers’ Salaries 


The economic depression has had little ap- 
preciable effect on the salaries of public school 
teachers. This is the conclusion reached from 
communications with all county and district 
superintendents of schools. The result of the 
inquiries is found in responses from approxi- 
mately two-thirds of these officials. The re- 
plies received are strengthened moreover by 
the fact that they come from fifty-seven of the 
sixty-seven counties in the Commonwealth, and 
reflect at the same time the widely diversified 
types of industry involved. 
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An analysis of the information shows that 
forty-six of the county superintendents and 
105 of the city and borough superintendents 
have thus far responded to the request from 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction. Of 
these 151 officials, 118 report that salaries dur- 
ing the current year will not be decreased, 
twenty-eight indicate that in a few instances, 
as for example a few districts under a county 
superintendent, salaries would be slightly less 
than last year, four superintendents were un- 
certain, and one individual reported a consider- 
able lowering from the amount paid during 
the previous year. A few districts replied that 
school boards were filling vacancies by the 
employment of beginning teachers at minimum 
salaries rather than to continue replacements 
with experienced teachers. 

Geographically, there is little of significance 
in the replies other than the fact that the 
majority of salary reductions is reported from 
the rural districts in the western counties in 
the State. 

In brief, the story revealed by these super- 
vising officials who are fully acquainted with 
all conditions under their jurisdiction seems 
to show that the schools will not suffer on 
account of the moral effect of a diminished 
income of the teaching. personnel, and that 
school boards are seeking other ways to cope 
with the situation without materially disturb- 
ing the efficiency of the schools. 





Tabulating Equipment 
The Division of Statistical Research has just 
installed a complete outfit of tabulating ma- 


chinery of latest design. It consists of one 
seven-bank Hollerith electric accounting ma- 
chine, one Hollerith card counting and printing 
sorter, one electric key punch, and one verify- 
ing key punch. With the perfection of machin- 
ery for tabulating purposes, it is now possible 
to assemble a body of statistical information 
and make analyses in a way that would for- 
merly have been prohibitive. The equipment 
is of German patent and is installed by the 
State on a rental basis. Two employees are 
necessary to operate the machines. 





Characteristics of Success 


To be able to carry money without spend- 
ing it. 

To be able to bear an injustice without re- 
taliating. 

To be able to do one’s duty even when one is 
not watched. 

To be able to keep at the job until it is fin- 
ished. 

To be able to make use of criticism without 
letting it whip you. 

—The City Builder. 





























Editorial Note.—In this section we announce a few of the new books sent us by publishers. 
We include only those that we commend to the favorable attention of our readers, who can decide 


what books they want to read, and at the same time on a passin 
other books which they may never have the time to read. 


acquaintance with many 
The following announcements, unless 


signed, do not purport to be critical reviews but are intended to supply enough information to 
enable readers to determine whether they wish to’secure the books. 


Children's Book Week 


November 15-21 

“Round the World in Books” is the theme 
for Book Week this year, November 15th to 
2ist. Public libraries and bookshops: have 
planned “Round the World Book Fairs” for the 
week, bringing together all the delightful for- 
eign children’s books which American publish- 
ers have made available in translation, books 
which give children a sense of intimacy and 
friendliness for their cousins across the seas. 
France, Russia, India, China, Sweden, almost 
every country round the globe, it seems, has 
made contributions in recent years to the favor- 
ite bookshelves of American boys ar’ girls. 
These books range from fiction and folk and 
fairy tales to histories, biographies, and books 
of information, giving young readers a varied, 
colorful background of knowledge of the world 
we live in. 

Maud and Miska Petersham have designed 
a very gay wall panel in’ vivid color for Book 
Week, with children of other lands, in national 
costumes, carrying books to American chil- 
dren. This streamer and a manual of sugges- 
tions will be forwarded to schools and clubs 
on receipt of 25 cents to cover mailing costs. 
Requests should be sent to Book Week Head- 
quarters, National Association of Book Pub- 
lishers, 847 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Children's Books 


IVAN THE FOOL AND OTHER TALES. Leo Tol- 
stoy. Translated by Mr. and Mrs. Aylmer 
Maude. 214 pp. Illus. Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. $2.50 

Tolstoy wrote these six stories, and others, 
because he felt it unfair to eat bread made of 
grain the peasants grew without offering them 
food for their minds which they could digest 
as easily as he digested their bread. For suit- 
able subjects he went to folk-tales, events in 
his own life, stories in other languages, or 
stories told him by peasant men and women. 

The resulting tales have been translated into 

almost all languages and are read everywhere 

by children and grown-up people. They inter- 
est, they instruct, and they stir thoughts and 





feelings. An introduction tells the story of 


each story. 


WATERLESS MOUNTAIN. Laura Adams Armer. 
Illus. 212 pp. Longmans. $3 
Prize winner in Longmans’ Juvenile Fiction 

Contest, 1931. A story of a present-day Nav- 
aho Indian boy, full of imagination and poetry - 
and the dignity of his race. Mrs. Armer, 
who has spent years among the Navahos, por- 
trays their life, their psychology, and their 
mythology, with sympathy and understanding. 
The deserts, the canyons, the mountains of 
Northern Arizona are the setting for the 
story. 


ToBy CHIPMUNK. Margaret J. McElroy and 
Jessica O. Younge. 74 pp. American 
Chipmunk’s life with his friends of the for- 
est, beautifully told, and illustrated in color. 
Vocabulary list at the end. 


SHADOW OF THE CROWN. Ivy Bolton. 
Illus. Longmans. $2 

Francis de Maderos, fourteen-year-old cou- 
sin of the King, is feared by Philip II of Spain 
as a possible aspirant to the throne. The King 
forces the boy into the Military Order of the 
Knights of St. John. The boy, exultant in his 
new life, stands so firm through torture, cal- 
umny, and disgrace, that he wins his way as 
a true knight. A real boy and a hero to young 
readers, 


268 pp. 


THE Museum CoMEs TO Lire. Maribelle Cor- 
mack, Park Museum, Providence, and 
William P. Alexander, Buffalo Museum of 
Science. Illustrated by Henry J. Meloy. 
207 pp. American 

Anna Bottsford Comstock, in her Introduc- 
tion, says: “If I were a youngster, I should 
take this book to the museum and, choosing an 
animal that interested me, I should seat my- 
self on the floor and read the conversation 
which it had carried on with the meadow 
mouse; thus I would become really acquainted 
with my friend in the glass case.” By this 
study of the animals a child would learn their 
stories and be able to write or tell them to 
others. 
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CHIN CHIN CHINESE MAN. Frances Nowlin 
Head. Pictures by Janet L. Scott. 64 pp. 
Dutton. $2 

The China every child would love—in gay 
verse, delightfully illustrated. The author sees 
her China through the eyes of a child, and re- 
produces sounds and scenes that will attract 
and linger long. 


THE STORY OF PRINCESS ELIZABETH. Told with 
the sanction of her parents, by Anne Ring, 
formerly attached to H.R.H. The Duchess 
of York’s Household. 127 pp. Dutton. 
$2 

The story of a real Princess, who may some 
day become the Queen of England. The author 
shows us a sunny, pretty little girl, whose life 
is kept so simple and natural that her story 
charms and appeals. 


Howard 
Dutton. 


THE RED MAN’S WONDER Book. 
Angus Kennedy. 306 pp. Illus. 
$3 

“Chief Ossawippi’s” tales of wonder and 
might told to a little white boy called by the 

Indians “Little Sunrise.” Tales of magic and 

of medicine men; stories of the forest, of the 

prairie, of caves, of magic lakes, of floating 
islands, and of haunted ravines; of animals 
who talk; of giants, dragons, and dwarfs; of 
imps, wizards, and monsters. Written and pic- 
tured for boys and girls of all ages. 

THE HooDEeD Crow. J. R. Monsell. Illus. Ox- 
ford University Press. $1.50 

This gay book tells in rhyme the adventures 

of a prince and princess, of a gentleman named 
Addlepate Egg, and of a Hooded Crow who 
upsets everything by stealing very important 
things such as the chancellor’s wig, the king’s 
crown, and.even the princess herself. In the 
end the yellow tail feather proves the crow’s 
undoing and brings about a “happily ever 
after.” There are many illustrations in black 
and yellow on every page of the book. The 
vocabulary is probably too difficult for the 
young child, but he would enjoy the pictures, 
and the story if read to him. 


THE BLUE JUNK. Priscilla Holton. 
Illus. Longmans. $2 

When Vickery Hughes returns to China 
with her father, she has yet to discover the 
significance of her white jade monkey. She 
has yet to creep through the night atop the 
Great Wall, to board the mysterious Blue 
Junk, and solve the problem which surrounds 
Dr. Yang and his charming daughter Wang-li. 
The story tells how Vickery, on her own for 
the first time, accomplishes her purpose. It 
tells, also, how her brother, waiting on his 
Vermont sugar farm, senses her danger, 
grows apprehensive at sudden changes in her 


178 pp. 
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plans, but never guesses her startling explana- 
tion till her last adventure. 


Tim KANE’s TREASURE. C. M. Bennett. 284 
pp. Illus. Dutton. $2 

A breathless pirate story which will make a 
boy’s heart beat with excitement. The pirate 
Morgan is in Panama, and Tim Kane and his 
band of followers have plundered the Panama 
Cathedral and have set off with the loot in a 
Spanish galleon in the dead of night to bury 
it. What happens then is a sea yarn full of 
swashbuckling daring, and the tale of men 
who were courageous even in their evil-doing. 
For older boys and girls. 


Peter. Juliska Daru and Charlotte Lederer. 
236 pp. Illus. Dutton. $2.50 

The scene of this story is the village of 
Mikofolva in Hungary, and the quaintness of 
village life lends a great deal to the charm 
of the story. Peter is the hero who uncovers 
a plot to steal the king’s throne. Illustrations 
add much to the Hungarian atmosphere of the 
story. For boys and girls, ages 8-14. 


WHEELS TOWARD THE WEST. Hildegarde Haw- 
thorne. 243 pp. Illus. Longmans. $2 

The story of a boy and girl who join a cov- 
ered wagon train for Santa Fe. They are 
plunged at once into the hardships, the excite- 
ment, fun, and daily routine of the trail. They 
are captured by hostile Indians, adopted by the 
old chief and his wife, and taken south to win- 
ter with the band. Their life there, their es- 
cape, and their return to civilization round out 
the story. 


Professional Books 


PARLIAMENTARY PROCEDURE. J. Walter Reeves, 
Chairman of the Department of Speech, 
The Peddie School, Hightstown, N. J. 
102 pp. Heath. $0.64 

Gives a working knowledge of parliamentary 
practice sufficient for clubs and societies. The 
rules are stated clearly and in sufficient detail 
to meet the requirements of most parliamen- 
tary groups. A study of this book will en- 
able one to preside well, to make motions, and 
debate them properly; in short, to do well a job 
that is usually done poorly. Exercises and 
drills clear up such questions as organizing 

a meeting, the previous question, lay on the 

table, take from the table, points of order, 

elections, appeals from the decision of the 
chair, special order, etc. 


STORY OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE. Mary G. 
Kelty, formerly supervisor of history and 
the social studies, State Teachers College, 
Oshkosh, Wis. 663 pp. Ginn. $1.40 

For the middle grades of the elementary 
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school. Miss Kelty has evolved a theory and 
a technique, based upon modern experimenta- 
tion, which have enabled her to prepare this 
materiai on the basis of these educational 
principles and practices: 
1. Emphasis should be laid on silent reading 
. History in the intermediate grades should 
be read rather than studied 
. Books for children should be written in a 
tested vocabulary 
. Concepts should be developed before they 
are named 
5. The number of minimal essentials, such as 
proper names and dates, should be limited 
3. Adequate emphasis should be placed on the 
economic and social phases of history 
. Children should be supplied with an abun- 
dance of self-testing exercises 
. The visual appeal should be intelligently 
utilized 
. Materials of instruction should be organ- 
ized as units 
. Textbook material should be subjected to 
experimental verification 


THE LESSON ASSIGNMENT. William G. Carr, 
director, Research Division, N. E. A., and 
John Waage, counsellor, Huntington 
Beach (California) Union High School. 
98 pp. Stanford University Press. $1.50 

If the assignment is thought of as simply a 
mathematical subdivision of a textbook it in- 
volves only this simple equation 

P 


A= 


T—L 

where A represents the daily assignment; P, 
the number of pages in the textbook; T, the 
length of the term in days; and L, the number 
of days lost owing to examinations and inter- 


ruptions. But if the assignment is of crucial 
importance, then this book is distinctly worth 
while, for it analyzes and solves these five 
problems: 1. What to assign. 2. How to as- 
sign it. 8. When to assign it. 4. How to se- 
cure efficient study. 5. How to check the re- 
sults. 

Every teacher desiring to increase his effi- 
ciency in terms of pupil accomplishment should 
read and study this helpful book. 


I Finp My Vocation. Harry Dexter Kitson. 
216 pp. Illus. McGraw-Hill. $1.40 

A textbook for a high school course on 
Choosing a Vocation, with twenty chapters 
centering on as many major problems of 
choice. This work is written in Kitson’s inter- 
esting, practical fashion. It may be described 
as coming midway between a work-book and 
a book about occupations, without being or 
claiming to be either of these. Relating in 
the main to the detailed study of one vocation, 
“T Find My Vocation” applies to ninth and 
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higher grades in which an intensive study of 
ore occupation is made by each pupil. The 
author points out in his preface that the census 
classification of occupations is one on an eco- 
nomic basis, and suggests that “Such a basis 
does not give much help to one who is trying 
to choose a vocation.” Kitson thus adds his 
note to that of others who have recently come 
to question the use of the nine census fields as 
a basis for occupational choice. 

Whether or not “I Find My Vocation” finds 
its place as a textbook for class study, there 
can be no question as to its value as a book for 
pupils to own and to use as a personal guide 
through the years. Obviously it has a place 
on the school library vocational guidance shelf. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF RETAIL SELLING. R. G. 
Walters, director of teacher training and 
personnel officer, Grove City College, and 
E. J. Rowse. 448 pp. South-Western Pub- 
lishing Co. 

This text has a fourfold purpose: 

(1) To give the student a thorough knowl- 
edge of the principles of selling which are 
needed by salespeople working in retail stores, 
whether the stores be department stores, chain 
stores, or unit stores 

(2) To develop skill in selling and in related 
activities encountered by the retail salesperson. 
Such skill is developed by means of the projects 
found at the ends of the chapters 

(3) To develop the personality of the stu- 
dent especially along the lines which will be 
of direct value to him in selling 

(4) To. imbue the student with the highest 
ethical ideals, and with a spirit of service 

The unusual character of the text is shown 
by the following feature chapters: Fashion 
Merchandise, Merchandise, Junior Positions, 
Store English, and Store Arithmetic. 


A SYLLABUS OF PENNSYLVANIA GEOLOGY AND 
MINERAL RESOURCES. George H. Ashley, 
State geologist, Harrisburg, Pa. 160 pp. 
Illus. ‘Paper covers. Bulletin Gl 

This bulletin gives an authoritative bird’s- 
eye view of the State’s geologic history and 
mineral resources. In a popular, readable 
style, Dr. Ashley interprets our complex geo- 
logical formations for the information of our 
citizens and junior citizens. He believes that 
it is the task of the scientist to retrace the 
footsteps of the Creator in deciphering the plan 
and purpose revealed by nature. He has done 
so in this bulletin and has made a real con- 
tribution toward a stronger and richer life. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO PROBLEMS OF AMERICAN 
CULTURE. Harold Rugg. 616 pp. Ginn. 
$1.96 

This fifth volume of the Rugg Social-Science 

Course may be used along with the sixth vol- 
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ume as a self-contained, elementary treatment 
of world culture. This book treats the life 
of the individual in the communities of our 
changing civilization and introduces the eco- 
nomic, political, and social problems of Ameri- 
can culture, problems that may well engage 
the attention of students in the senior high 
school and the college. 


THE MARCH OF CIVILIZATION. I. Ancient and 
Medieval World from the beginning to 
1453. 847 pp. II. Modern World from 
1453 to 1931. 486 pp. Jesse E. Wrench, 
professor of history, University of Mis- 
souri. Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price of 
Part one, $2.20; of Part two $2 

Gives a connected narrative of the struggles, 
reverses, and triumphs which humanity has 
undergone. The author utilizes political history 
as a main connecting link and background, but 
devotes much space to an unprejudiced treat- 
ment of religion as a factor in the life of the 
race. He shows the dependence of modern 
civilization upon the classical and Christian 
backgrounds and its debt to the Orient, and 
traces the influence of geographical discoveries, 
the growing power of the national states, the 
growth of capital, growing mastery of man 
over nature, and new points of view in making 
our twentieth century civilization. These two 
volumes profusely illustrated, with many illus- 
trations in color, are skilfully worked out as 
texts for the young student of today. 


AN OUTLINE OF THE HISTORY OF EUROPE, 1500- 
1848. Henry Wilson Littlefield, head of 
history department, Orange, Mass. 136 
pp. and maps. Barnes and Noble, Inc. 

Gives the major trends in history by the 
paragraph method. Is adaptable to any of the 
leading texts in Modern European History. 

Gives the maximum amount of information ac- 

curately in small space. Contains self-teach- 

ing aids and a usable index. 


THE History OF OuR NATION. Chapman and 
Andrews. 542 pp. plus 59 pp. Houghton 
Mifflin Co. $1.72 

For grades seven and eight. The text as- 
sumes preparation in the European back- 
ground of American history in the colonial 
period, such as is given in the three preceding 
books of the series. The book is divided in 
twenty-five units—twelve for the first year. 

The author believes that the things to be chiefly 

impressed on the pupils are: 

1. The nature of the Constitution, a clear un- 
derstanding of its workings and the way in 
which the power is divided between the fed- 
eral government and the state 

. The gradual change in the economic struc- 
ture of the nation from a weak rural popu- 
lation to a strong and wealthy industrial- 
ized people 
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3. The change in habits and points of view of 
the pioneers resulting in those of modern 
men and women of the twentieth century 

4, The underlying and essential beliefs, ambi- 
tions, connections, and opinions on political, 
social, and religious subjects, which consti- 
tute our national characteristics 
The author aims to give children such a 

working knowledge of our past that our future 

may be still more honorable and glorious. 


TEACHING THE ELEMENTARY CURRICULUM. 
Sheldon Emmor Davis, President of State 
Normal College, Dillon, Montana. 549 
pp. Macmillan. $1.75 

At the head of each chapter, the author lists 

the technical educational terms used. These 
terms are explained and illustrated in a glos- 
sary of 18 pages. There we find concise, un- 
derstandable definitions of coefficient of corre- 
lation, contract, cultural, Dalton plan, fads 
and frills, intelligence quotient, lock-step sys- 
tem, mental age, norms, standardized tests, 
unit, Winnetka plan, and a host of others. The 
author, in an original and attractive manner, 
gives a close-up of actual schoolroom occupa- 
tions and suggests educational procedures, ob- 
jectives to be attained, and viewpoints for 
evaluating the results of school work in its 
wider meanings. He places emphasis upon 
what pupils are doing in trying to master the 
various subjects of the elementary curriculum, 
and gives his own views and his own inter- 
pretations of recent educational literature. 
He writes, “Honest but monotonously tentative 
conclusions and labored research which an- 
nounces common-sense platitudes do not read- 
ily lend themselves to direct use by teachers 
eager for guidance in solving their daily prob- 
lems.” On the basis of what was best in the 
schools of yesterday he gives-the proper radi- 
ance to the best in our schools today. 





Books Received 
American Book Co., 88 Lexington Ave., N.Y.C.: 


Fact & Story READERS. Book Six. Henry 
Suzzallo, George E. Freeland, Katherine 
L. McLaughlin, and Ada M. Skinner ° 

THE HicH Roap or SONG. Robert Fores- 
man 

TESTS AND DRILLS IN First YEAR ALGEBRA. 
Joseph A. Nyberg ' 

WoRKBOOK IN LOCAL, STATE, AND NATIONAL 
GOVERNMENT. Louise I. Capen 


_D. Appleton & Co., 35 W. 82nd St., N. Y. C.: 


You AND Your Work. I. David Cohen and 
Richard A. Flinn. $1.40 
Richard G. Badger, The Gorham Press, Boston, 
Mass.: 
By Worp oF MoutH. Tatiana W. Boldyreff. 
$2 
A. S. Barnes & Co., 67 W. 44th St., N. Y. C.: 
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THE EXTRA CURRICULAR LIBRARY. ALL 
Scuoou Activities. F.C. Borgeson. $1 
DraMATICS. Pearle Lecompte. $1 
Group INTEREST ACTIVITIES. F. C. 

Borgeson. $1 

THE FOOTBALL QUIZZER with changes in the 
rules for 1931. William J. Sheeley, $0.50 

HEALTH THROUGH PrROJEcTS. G. D. Brock. $2 

E. P. Dutton & Co., 300 Fourth Ave., N.Y. C.: 

THE RiGHT TO SOLO. Ramon ,Wilke Kessler. 

$2 
Ginn & Co., 15 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass.: 

My CoMMUNITY. Howard C. Hill & Damon 

H. Sellers. $0.64 
Longmans, Green & Co., 55 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C.: 

PipPINn’s House. Constance Savery. $2 

TopLorty. Mary Williard Keyes. $2 

WINNING OuT. Marian Hurd McNeely. $2 

McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 370 Seventh Ave., 
NoYsG;s 
PESTALOzZI. L. W. Anderson. $2 
The Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave., N. Y.C.: 

A CHILD’s THIRD NUMBER Book. Part I. 
Saul Badanes. $0.64 

OccUPATIONS THROUGH PROBLEMS. James 
B. Edmonson and Arthur Dondineau. 
$0.80 

TEACHERS’ MANUAL to accompany CONDUCT 
PROBLEMS. W. W. Charters, Mabel F. 
Rice, and E. W. Beck. $0.20 

Thomas Nelson & Sons, 881-885 Fourth Ave., 
N.Y. C.: 

FouNDATIONS OF History. Books A & B. 
E. D. Hancock. Book C. Phyllis Wragge 

UNWRITTEN History. Books I & II. Henry 
R. Hall 

Prentice-Hall Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C.: 

BETTER TYPEWRITING. E. E. Gardner. $1.48 

Silver, Burdett & Co., 39 Division St., Newark, 
NES: 

JEAN AND FANCHON. Virginia Olcott. $0.80 

THE Music Hour. Intermediate Teacher’s 
Book. Osbourne McConathy, W. Otto 
Miessner, Edward B. Birge, and Mebel 
E. Bray. $1.84 

ZARAGUETA. Carlos Castillo and Agatha 
Cavallo. $0.96 

South-Western Publishing Co., Third and Vine 
Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio.: 

BUSINESS ENGLISH. J. Walter Ross 

FUNDAMENTALS OF OFFICE PRACTICE. Foster 
W. Loso and C. W. Hamilton 

GENERAL BUSINESS TRAINING. 
Crabbe and Clay D. Slinker 

STUDENT Bopy FINANCES AND ACCOUNTING. 
L. Scott Noble 

Stanford University Press, Stanford Univer- 
sity, California: 

Scoring Key, Form A—THE BEST THING 
TO Do. Frank E. Tomlin 


Ernest H. 


An effort made for the happiness of others 
lifts us above ourselves.—Child 
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Pertinent Pamphlets 


THE ADVENTURES OF Eva, PoRA, AND TED. 
PLANNING LUNCHES FOR SCHOOL CHIL- 
DREN. Evaporated Milk Association, 203 
N. Wabash Ave., Chicago, II. 

CUMULATIVE READING REcorD. W. Wilbur Hat- 
field. $0.50 per dozen. W. Wilbur Hat- 
field, 211 W. 68th St., Chicago, II. 

LIVING AND LEARNING. American Associa- 
tion for Adult Education, 60 E. 42nd St., 
N. Y. C. Single Copies Free. 250 Copies 
$5. 500 Copies $10 

Music APPRECIATION Hour. Walter Damrosch. 
National Broadcasting Co., Inc., N. Y. C. 

The following pamphlets may be secured from 
the United States Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C.: ANALYSES OF 
SPECIAL JOBS IN QUALITY MILK PRODUC- 
TION. Federal Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation; PRICES: WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
AND COosT OF LIVING. Department of 
Labor; UNITED STATES PUBLICATIONS ON 
EDUCATION. Office of Education 





New Positions 


Anderson, W. W., phys. ed., Redstone Twp. H. S., 
Republic 

Atwood, Harley F., 

Barnes, C. H., supr. prin., Bridgepo rt 

Barr, a F., supr. prin., Smith- Burgettstown Union 


teacher, Chester 


Bartoo, De Forest, prin., Columbus H. S., Warren 
Co 


Berggren, Elizabeth, grade supervisor, Oil City 

Bernreuter, Robt. G., asst. prof., psychology, Penn- 
sylvania "State College 

Bristor, Boise L., prin., Northumberland H. S, 

Brunner, Esther ‘S. librarian, Franklin H. S. 

Sr Mary K., 2nd, 3rd grades, Gay St., Oil 

ity 

Carl, George, supr. prin., Butler Twp., Centralia 

Christman, John D., supr. prin., N. Versailles Twp., 
Allegheny Co. 

Christman, Paul S., supr. prin., Schuylkill Haven 

Cochran, A. L., supr. prin., Sheffield Twp., Warren 


o. 

Cole, Almeda P., 2nd grade, Ashley 

Colton, H. J., s supr. prin., Bridgeville 

Criswell, W. Clair, vocational agriculture, LeRays- 
ville Joint Consolidated, Bradford Co. 

— Esther, music, Walnut Ave. Jr. H. S., Clair- 


zareentehaes Sarah, phys. ed., Franklin grades 

DeWitt, Iva Irene, teacher, Chester 

Dietrich ogee L., prin., Colwyn, Delaware Co. 
Drake, bai home economics, Clairton 

Dunbar, Gerald, Lottsville HL Warren Co. 

Dunkel, Girst H., commercial, Columbia H. S. 

Eaton, Evere rin., Russell H. S., Warren Co. 

English Rudolph, prin. Westfield Twp., Tioga Co. 

Finch, Esther, phys. ed., Pottsville 

Fulmer, Dora, teacher, ‘Chester 

Graber, J. Homer, asst. prin., Chester H. S. 

Graves, Bernice, librarian, Indiana H. S. 

phased ae commercial, Columbia H. 8. 

Grubbs, J. prin., Greentree, Allegheny Co. 

Hartzell, F-. 9 = supr. prin., Bentleyville 

see Donald, pr Fairview Boro- Twp. H. S., 

rie Co. 

Hess, Kermit B., vocational agriculture, Canton 

Hoag, Merritt E., En lish, Franklin Jr. H. S. 

Holdsworth, Emily, 5t grade, eae mr 

Holmes, Irvin B. -, Supr. prin., in 

Houts, J. Francis, commercial, Lincetn Jr. H. S., 

Hunsicker, Harley, history, football coach, Bangor 


Ives, Alice T., teacher, Chester 
Jenkins, Clifford, prin., Morris Schools, Tioga Co. 
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Joseph, Joseph M., teacher, Chester 

Kerr, Margaret, supr. prin., Robinson 

Klemm, Gertrude, phys. ed., Jr. H. S., Oil Cit 

Kline, Philip J., prin., Minersville St. ’Bldg., Potts- 
ville 

Koos, Frank H., prof., ed. administration and asst. 
dir., correspondence instruction, Pennsylvania 
State College 

Lutz, Ralpn N., supr. prin., Versailles, Allegheny 
Co. 


McClelland, Donald W., prin., Ulster, Bradford Co. 

Mer City Anna pan mathematics, Lincoln Jr. H. S., 
il 

McCuliough, Harold, prin., W. Bethlehem H. S. 

McCune, George, history ‘Franklin H. S. 

McGeehan, William, English, Nesquehoning H. S. 

ee prin., Little Marsh Consolidation, 
oO 

MeNai, Margaret, typewriting, jr. business train- 
ing, Franklin Sr. H. S. 

McWilliams, G. B., electrical shop, Redstone Twp. 
H. S., Republic 

MacDonald, Marjorie F., teacher, Chester 

Madeira, C. C., Jr., supt., Gloucester, N,. J. 

Maloy, Madeline, teacher, Chester 

Meese, Martha, "French, "Nesquehoning H. S. 

Mellott, Mabel, commercial, Franklin Sr. H. S. 

we 4 Anita G., civics, South Side Jr. H. S., Oil 


Miller, Frank, music, Orwell, Windham, Asylum, 

and’ Warren Twps., Bradf ord Co. 
Moll, E. Gertrude, home economics, Bethlehem H. S. 
, 4th, 5th, 6th grades, Glenview 


ty 
ee Vera, librarian, Redstone Twp. H. S., Re- 
pu 
Murphy, Raymond E., asst. prof., economic geog- 
raphy, Pennsylvania State College 


Myers, Rebecca, prin., Sidney Smedley School, Mor- 
ton 


oO 

=e Margaret, English, Lincoln Jr. H. S., Oil 
“4 

sy 3 Samuel L., director of athletics, Whitehall 


Newell, Harry F., prin., Franklin Jr. H. S. 

Noble, Wm., supr. prin., Claysville 

Norman,’ A. * Marguerite, teacher, Chester 

Norris, Hugh G., prin., O’ Hara Twp., Allegheny Co, 

Nurmi, H. Carl, prin., *Fannettsburg ‘HS. 

Odell, i Harold, athletic director, Rutherford, N. J., 
io 


Ogden, Mrs. Eliza A., prin., Upper Providence Twp., 
Delaware Co. 
ae. Theresa, home economics, Allentown 


Philp, Frances L., home economics, Canton 

Platt, Carolyn, lst grade, Glenview Ave., Oil City 
Reed, Bryon F., prin., Phyllis Wheatley School, 

Morton 

Reed, Herman F., Lander H. S., Warren Co. 
Richman, Paul, music grades 7- 12, Indiana 
Roess, Sarah, 2nd grade, Central Ave., Oil City 
— Cephas, supr. prin., Shaler Twp., Aentieey 


Ross, Estella, music supr., East Conemaugh 

Russell, Karl M., prin., Franklin Sr. H. 8S. 

Schaftnit, Laura May, phys. ed., Redstone Twp. 

S., Republic 

schieck, Margaret H., teacher, Chester 

Scholl, Harry, prin., ‘Putnam-Covington Consolida- 
tion, Tio ga Co. 

Scholvin, Claire E., supr. prin., Northumberland 

i. ey John L., Spanish, football coach, Ashland 


ineigee Horace T., Jr., prin., Lower Chichester 
Twp., Delaware Co. 

Skinner, O. N., chemistry, Oil City Sr. H. S. 

Smith, T. P., prin., Bloomsburg Jr.-Sr. H. S. 

Snyder, E. Cc, prin., Beallsville H. S. 

~~ Robert, social science, Nesquehoning 


Stipe, Susan, 2nd grade, Columbia 

Stratton, J. Maurice, supr. prin., W. Pottsgrove 
Twp., Montgomery Co. 

Temple, Hortense, teacher, Chester 

Terhune, Myrtle E., teacher, Chester 

Thomas, R. E., prin., Mt. Pleasant H. S. 

Thomas, Wm., science, Nesquehoning H. S. 

Tripp, Charles, prin., W. Alexander H. 8. 

Wilbert, Mary E., civics, Lincoln Jr. H. S., Oil City 

bed Jlizabeth, Latin, ‘mathematics, Franklin Sr. 


Williamme, Willa C., asst. prof., music ed., Penn- 
sylvania State College 
Williams, Edith, Ashland H. S. 
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Curriculum Experimentation and the 
Textbook 


CHARLES H. Jupp 


Professor of Education, University of Chicago, 
Chicago, IIl. 


The textbook method of instruction, which is 
the typical method in American schools, has 
the advantage, of supplying classes with good 
materials even when the teacher is ill prepared. 
On the other hand, textbooks tend to formalize 
teaching by limiting class exercises to a stereo- 
typed form. Furthermore, textbooks, because 
of their highly condensed style and authori- 
tative tone, discourage pupils from extensive 
reading and from efforts to gain ideas other 
than those contained in the assigned lessons. 

The limitations of the textbook method are 
so serious that there is a tendency to substitute 
the use of the library for the use of single text- 
books. The library method of study has a 
broadening effect on both pupils and teachers. 
It stimulates the formation of independent 
views and acquaints pupils with ways of collect- 
ing information. 

The library method of teaching will be highly 
effective only when teachers learn to produce 
suitable reading materials for the use of their 
pupils. School systems have been satisfied up 
to this time to be distributors of ideas formu- 
lated by private agencies. School systems 
should encourage teachers to seek new informa- 
tion and organize it under reading material. 
School systems should also devise means of 
exchanging teacher-made materials so that one 
school system may profit by work done in the 
other systems. 

A period of vigorous training will be neces- 
sary to prepare teachers for the new type of 
work which is here advocated. There will be 
opposition to the abandonment of the conven- 
tional textbook method because that method is 
easy and because it is intrenched and favored 
by vested interests. It is quite certain, how- 
ever, that newer methods are appearing in spite 
of all the obstacles which stand in the way of 
preparation by teachers of materials for the use 
of pupils. The day of exclusive dependence on 
textbooks has passed. 





TRANSCRIBING books into Braille, the system 
by which the blind read, is one of the impor- 
tant volunteer activities of the Red Cross local 
chapters. In Lancaster, during the past year, 
ten transcribers and eleven students tran- 
scribed three books and one short story total- 
ing 1,210 pages. The books went to the library 
of Congress in Washington, D. C., and libraries 
in California, Iowa, Virginia, and the Philip- 
pines. 

NAZARETH has just finished a $150,000 addi- 
tion to its high school. 
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JoHN PrersoL McCaskey, editor emeritus 
of the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL, will 
observe the ninety-fourth anniversary of his 
birth on October 9, 1931, at his home 304 West 
King Street, Lancaster, Pa. The 65,000 readers 
of the JOURNAL send cordial greetings to our 
Nestor, who, prior to 1921, made up every 
number of the JoURNAL for 55 years. We hope 
that he will be a centenarian. 


A. J. Esy, C. P. A., for eight years educa- 
tional director of Beckley College, Harrisburg, 
is now professor of accountancy at Rider Col- 
lege, Trenton, N. J. Mr. Eby served as chair- 
man of the commercial section, department of 
secondary education of the P.S.E.A., in 1926 
and 1927. 


Mrs. JOSEPHINE CORLISS PRESTON, state 
superintendent of public instruction of Wash- 
ington for sixteen years and president of the 
N.E.A. during 1919-20, is spending the fall in 
Pennsylvania, with headquarters at Harris- 
burg, lecturing at institutes and convention 
districts. She is author of a series of articles 
now running in the Instructor, Dansville, N. Y. 


CHARLES E. DICKEY, superintendent of Alle- 
gheny County schools, has been reappointed 
by Governor Pinchot as member of the State 
Council of Education. 


IpA E. WARDEN, head of the department of 
modern language, John Harris High School, 
Harrisburg, has presented a year’s subscrip- 
tion to the Literary Digest to Cloverton, Lloyd 
Mifflin Memorial, our teachers’ home at Colum- 
bia. Miss Warden was a convalescent guest 
there from July 21 to September 3. She was 
able to resume her work September 8. 


E. M. Mrxer of Farrell, a teacher in Water- 
ford twenty years ago, was honored at a re- 
union by seventy-five of his former pupils 
recently. Mr. Mixer was one of the first to 
introduce the study of agriculture in Penn- 
sylvania schools. 


T. P. SmitH has been reelected principal of 
the junior-senior high school of Bloomsburg 
with an increase in salary. This is the first 
time a principal has been elected for a three- 
year term in Bloomsburg. 














A. J. RATCHFORD, superintendent of Shen- 
andoah’s schools, has worked out a detailed 
school and publicity calendar of forty-seven 
pages of mimeographed material for the school 
year. He schedules school events, teachers’ 
meetings, board meetings, educational con- 
ferences, historical events, special days, ath- 
letic games, and holidays. He gives from one 
to five events for each school day of 1931-1932. 


C. F. Brockway, who for several years was 
principal of Roosevelt Junior High School and 
who was obliged to discontinue his work two 
years ago on account of ill health, has returned 
to Erie and has been elected assistant prin- 
cipal of the Strong-Vincent Senior High School. 


RICHARD W. BOMBERGER, headmaster of the 
Donaldson school at Ilchester, Md., has suc- 
ceeded Howard R. Omwake as dean of Frank- 
lin and Marshall College, Lancaster. Dean 
Omwake is now president of Catawba College, 
Salisbury, N. C. 


CaRRIE A. SWAVING, who served as teacher 
in the Pottsville district for many years, re- 
tired from service July 1. 


LEHIGH UNIVERSITY received the bulk of the 
$500,000 estate of Charles William MacFar- 
lane, economist, author, and engineer, who 
died in Philadelphia in May. Mrs. MacFar- 
lane is to receive the income from nine-tenths 
of the estate during her life, and upon her 
death the sum is to be divided into two parts 
to found at Lehigh a professorship of theoretic 
economics and a professorship of philosophy. 
The remaining one-tenth is to be held in trust 
for a brother, and upon his death it is to re- 
vert to Lehigh. 


THE NEWBERY MEDAL for 1930 has been 
awarded Elizabeth Coatsworth for her book, 
“The Cat Who Went to Heaven.” The award 
is made for the most distinguished contribu- 
tion to children’s literature during each year. 


PHILADELPHIA teachers have presented a 
Parker fountain pen and onyx base holder to 
Cloverton, Lloyd Mifflin Memorial, our Asso- 
ciation’s teachers home at Columbia. 


HANOVER school board has let contracts for 
the construction of a high school building at 
a total cost of slightly more than $224,000. 
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POTTSVILLE floated a loan of $900,000 for a 
new high school building. The bonds were sold 
at a premium of $61,000 which makes a total 
of $961,000 available for the new building. 


CHESTER school board has approved plans 
and specifications for a new school for colored 
children. The estimated cost is $175,000. 


ROBINSON TOWNSHIP, Washington County, 
is erecting a new eight-room elementary build- 
ing which consolidates the township. 


BURGETTSTOWN-SMITH erected a_nine-unit 
addition to its present high school building. 


TOWANDA TOWNSHIP, Bradford County, has 
built a four-room school building, for which it 
passed a bond issue of $18,000. 


EDUCATIONAL TEST BuREAu, INC., B. E. 
Bergensen, Jr., Manager, announces the open- 
ing of an office at 3416 Walnut St., Philadel- 
phia. This bureau specializes in standard tests 
and is ready to fill orders promptly. Phone: 
Evergreen 4123. 


SOMERSET TOWNSHIP, Washington County, 
erected a new eight-room elementary building 
which consolidated the township. 


CORRECTION: Fred G. Livingood has not 
transferred to Seton Hill College but is con- 
tinuing in his present position as head of the 
department of education of Washington Col- 
lege, Chestertown, Md. He taught in Seton Hill 
College last summer. 


THE N.B.C. Music APPRECIATION Hour 
series will be resumed on October 9. Sixty-one 
stations of the combined N. B. C. networks will 
carry the program under the direction of 
Walter Damrosch. 


DOWNINGTOWN is erecting a new junior- 
senior high school of sixteen rooms. A bond 
issue of $160,000 was passed a year ago for 
this purpose. 


MONESSEN junior and senior high schools 
have been merged into one institution. Wade 
F. Blackburn, who has been principal of the 
senior high school, will become principal of the 
merged institution, and K. Fife Sterrett, prin- 
cipal of the junior high school, becomes super- 
visor of instruction. The new school will have 
approximately 1,800 pupils. 


THE JOINT SCHOOL BoarD of the DeLong 
Memorial school in Montour County formed, 
with the Madison Township School Board of 
Columbia County, a joint vocational school 
board, creating vocational departments in each 
of the schools in question and electing voca- 
tional and home economic teachers for half 
time in each school: 
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Books donated by Mabel E. Kirk of Penn- 
sylvania State College to the library of the 
Lloyd Mifflin Memorial are: 

The Embezzlers, Valentine Kataev 

Growth of the Soil, Knut Hamshun 

The Week-End Library, Issue of 1930, pub- 

lished by Doubleday Doran, Inc. 


POTTSTOWN, at a special election June 9, 
endorsed a loan of $425,000 for the erection of 
a junior high school building. The vote was 
1,740 to 611. The building will replace the old 
senior high school structure, built to house 500 
pupils, but which has accommodated almost 
1,000 pupils for several years. 


GIRARD COLLEGE, Philadelphia, was willed 
$20,000 in stocks and bonds by George L. Meyer 
of Coatesville, who died this summer. Mr. 
Meyer directed that annual dividends from 
these investments should be used each year 
to educate further one Girard student in uni- 
versity or college. 


PENNSYLVANIA cities with a population of 
more than 10,000 which were listed in the May 
N. E. A. JOURNAL as meriting special mention 
for the high per cent of teacher members in 
the N. E. A. include: 

Population 30,000 to 100,000—*Altoona, R. 
E. Laramy; Chester, David A. Ward; 
Easton, J. C. Bay; Harrisburg, M. H. 
Thomas; Hazleton, A. D. Thomas; *York, 
A. W. Ferguson 

Population 10,000 to 30,000—*Braddock, T. 
G. McCleary; *Bradford, J. F. Butter- 
worth; Carlisle, J. W. Potter; *Clairton. 
H. D. Teal; *Greensburg, T. S. March; 
*Mahanoy City, H. A. Oday; *New Ken- 
sington, E. T. Chapman; *Plymouth, H. 
S. Jones; *Pottstown, F. H. Fritz; Potts- 
ville, L. A. BuDahn; *Shenandoah, A. J. 
Ratchford; West Chester, W. L. Philips; 
*Wiikinsburg, W. C. Graham. 

Those marked with an asterisk have re- 
ported complete enrolments; the others, more 
than 90 per cent. Each item mentions the 
superintendent’s name. 


THE CITIZENS of Orwigsburg Borough, 
Schuylkill County, with an almost unanimous 
vote, authorized the board of directors to float 
a bond issue of $30,000 to make an addition to 
the high school building. The addition will 
contain an auditorium-gymnasium, library, 
science, and home economic rooms, and several 
home rooms. 


NorTH UNION Township, Schuylkill County, 
will float a bond issue of $37,000 to erect a 
consolidated school building at Nuremberg, 
and organize its schools on the “6-6” plan. The 
district will have complete consolidation. 
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FRAILEY TOWNSHIP, Schuylkill County, will 
erect a $50,000 addition to its high school 
building at Donaldson. The addition will con- 
tain an auditorium-gymnasium and additional 
classrooms. 


ScHUYLKILL COUNTY has in operation the 
erection of ten high school building projects at 
a cost of approximately $1,500,000, all of 
which will be completed this year. 


CepAR Crest College announced the receipt 
of a gift of $10,000 from the late James M. 
Hartzel, former partner in F. D. Hartzel Sons 
and banker at Chalfont, at its commencement 
exercises in June. 


THE ZERBE TOWNSHIP board of education 
has reduced the taxes one mill. This action was 
taken when the budget for the next school term 
was made. Expenses for this year are $2,600 
less than those of a year ago. By reorganizing 
courses and by redistributing teachers, the 
board is able to reduce the budget for next 
year by $3,500. 

Last year the State appropriation for voca- 
tional work was increased $500 and for night 
school $90. A further increase in appropria- 
tion will result next year from including 
grades seven and eight in a junior-senior high 
school plan. The board receives an increase 
of $15 per month for each teacher who can 
qualify for junior high over that received for 
the teacher in the elementary school. Trevor- 
ton Junior-Senior High School is, at this time, 
the only recognized school of this type in North- 
umberland County. 

Less than a year ago bonds to the amount 
of $150,000 were issued. Money derived from 
the sale of bonds was used to build and equip 
an auditorium and gymnasium. Franklin S. 
Noetling is supervising principal. 


PRINT SHOP NEWS is the publication of the 
high school print shop of Allentown, Herbert 
A. Shelly, instructor. 


EASTTOWN TOWNSHIP, Chester County, voted 
favorably on a $250,000 loan to erect a con- 
solidated elementary school building. The plans 
call for eighteen rooms including kindergarten, 
cafeteria, gymnasium, and auditorium. The 
school is being erected on a seven-acre tract at 
a safe distance from the Lincoln Highway. A 
playground is to be an added feature. 


| Grove City CoLLEGcE, Weir C. Ketler, presi- 
dent, dedicated Harbison Chapel, The Hall of 
Science, and the Francis St. Leger Babcock 
Memorial Organ, October 8. 


Scott TOWNSHIP, Wayne County, is building 
a one-teacher school at Sherman. 
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Copy of Spanish Galleon 
This ship model was made as a project by 
Frank Pannebaker, Julia Schaeffer, and Ken- 
neth Wagner in the eighth grade of the Lake 
Park School of Lewistown. It is to be placed 
in the school exhibit of the Mifflin County Fair 
this month. 





Browning Rural School 
Bedford County 


The Browning rural school of Southampton 


Township, Bedford County, completed the 
school term May 28 with a perfect attendance 
record. Pupils who made this record are: 
Hilda McElfish, Dorothy McElfish, Elsie Ault, 
Evelyn Ault, Ruth Morral, Derwood Roland, 
Roy Morral, William Ault, Ernest Ault, Max- 
ine Imes, Thelma Morral, and Wade Morral. 
I. Grace Bennett of Artemas taught the 
school. 





BUSHKILL TOWNSHIP, Northampton County, 
is planning to erect a two-room building: 
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The Windmills of Holland 


During the past year the music department 
of the Central Junior High School of Allen- 
town not only won the interest of patrons and 
friends but became very well known through- 
out the city for the excellent quality of its 
musical organizations and their public presen- 
tations. 


The band of sixty members, the or- 
chestra of seventy members, the girls’ glee club 
of two hundred members, the harmonica club 
of fifty members, and the boys’ glee club of 
fifty members all appeared in public. 


The best and most delightful operetta ever 
given at Central, “The Windmills of Holland,” 
was presented last May. It was necessary to 
render four performances due to the intensive 
interest manifested by pupils, parents, and 
friends of the school. 

June Davis is the vocal music teacher; Henry 
A. Soltys, the instrumental teacher; Louis E. 
Dieruff, the principal, and Mildred Kemmerer, 
music supervisor. 





THE VocaL Music DEPARTMENT of the ele- 
mentary and junior high schools of New Castle 
held a music week celebration in the Benjamin 
Franklin Junior High School Thursday even- 
ing, May 14. A selected chorus from each of 
the elementary schools appeared on the pro- 
gram with the boys’ glee club (sixty in all) 
from the George Washington Junior High 
School and a combined junior high school 
chorus of over two hundred boys and girls 
under the direction of Gladys Rich, supervisor 
of yocal music in the elementary and junior 
high schools of this city. On this occasion re- 
sults of an original song-writing contest were 
announced. The subjects chosen for this 
project were the famous pictures with which 
the children had become familiar in their art 
classes. The best songs written by each grade 
as wall as the best songs for each picture were 
selected. 


A CLASS IN SPECIAL EDUCATION, under the 
direction of Mrs. Elizabeth Parkinson, will be 
formed in Carlisle to train more adequately 
some of those who find the regular academic 
training a herculean task, 


THE SUMMER SESSION of the State Teachers 
College, Shippensburg, was marked by an in- 
crease in attendance over last summer, the 
student body numbering 370. The geographic 
area represented also widened with students 
in attendance from all portions of Pennsyl- 
vania and New York, New Jersey, West Vir- 
ginia, and Maryland. A drift toward the 
graduate type of student was also noticeable, 
according to the local administrators. Grad- 
uates of six Pennsylvania institutions other 
than State Teachers Colleges were among 
those taking work there. 


ABINGTON TOWNSHIP school board passed a 
bond issue of $125,000 which will be used to 
erect a six-room elementary school at Ardsley 
and a home economics unit in the senior high 
school. It was not necessary to submit the 
bond issue to the voters. 


BEAVER COUNTY will have three new build- 
ings to dedicate this fall: a three-room building 
in Daugherty Township; a four-room, in In- 
dustry Township; and a four-room, in West 
Mayfield. 
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BENEZETT TOWNSHIP, Elk County, has closed 
all its country schools and is consolidated in 
the village of Benezett. There will be three 
transportation routes to this center. This 
means the closing of four one-teacher schools. 
The fine brick building at Benezett is large 
enough to accommodate all the children so that 
the district is not obliged to erect a new 
building. 


CARLISLE school board initiated plans to 
secure a building site of some eight acres in 
the second ward upon which to erect a grade 
school building. Geographically it is well 
located. It is well graded, is a play center, 
and has on it a well-appointed baseball dia- 
mond, used at the present time as the home 
grounds of a local semi-pro baseball team. It 
is the plan of the school district to continue it 
as a play center and to make of it a splendid 
school site. 


MINERSVILLE school district has reorganized 
the high school work on the 3-3 plan. Home 
economics has been added to the course of 
study, and improvements have been made in 
health, art, and music. 


Scott TowNsuHipP, Lackawanna County, will, 
on November 8, vote on a $58,000 bond issue to 
build a junior high school building and to con- 
solidate nine one-teacher schools. If the issue 
is successful Lackawanna County will have 
only seventeen one-teacher schools. 


HALLSTEAD of Susquehanna County passed 
a bond issue for $30,000, and New Milford 
borough and New Milford Township, one for 
$55,000 for new buildings which were to be 
completed September 1. 


LOWER ALLEN TOWNSHIP and Hamden Town- 
ship of Cumberland County have consolidated 
their schools this year. Lower Allen has a new 
six-room building; Hamden, two four-room 
buildings. 


THE New Epcar Faus SMITH Junior High 
School of York will be ready for occupancy 
October 15. The school is named for the for- 
mer provost of the University of Pennsylvania, 
who was a native of York. 


THOMPSONTOWN is erecting a new high 
school building and will have it ready for the 
opening of the fall term. This building will 
house a first-class high school and will be a 
credit to the borough. 


CARLISLE has a qualified dental hygienist, 
Eleanor Kost, to look after the care of the 
teeth of the children this year. 


JERMYN is contemplating the erection of a 
new high school building with an auditorium 
and gymnasium, 
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Necrology 


Mrs. Alice M. Carmalt 


Mrs. ALICE M. CARMALT, prominent in the 
educational circles of Pittsburgh, died Septem- 
ber 3 after a long illness. Mrs. Carmalt was 
a member of the board of education in Pitts- 
burgh, one of the original appointees, and was 
chairman of the committee of instruction from 
the date of its organization. She held posi- 
tions on two faculties, the University of Pitts- 
burgh and the State Teachers College at 
Indiana. 


LouIse LUBRECHT, kindergarten teacher in 
Jenkintown for a number of years, died in 
July after a short illness. 


DoroTHY JORDAN, twenty - two - year - old 
teacher in a public school at Palmerton, died 
in Newton, Massachusetts, August 18, of in- 
juries received when she was struck by an 
automobile as she alighted from a trolley car. 


CaRL COCHRAN, a rural teacher in Cone- 
wango Township, Warren County, was killed 
in an automobile accident in April this year, 
three weeks before the end of the term. 


Mrs. E. E. RoBINSON, secretary of the War- 
ren County institute branch of the P.S.E.A., 
died in June following an operation. Mrs. 
Robinson taught the Dutch Hill school in 
Conewango Township. 


ARTHUR P. BREWER, instructor in machine 
shop practice in Chester High School, died 
recently. 


JOHN U. WILLIAMS, school director of South 
Huntingdon Township, Westmoreland County, 
for thirty years, died July 23. Mr. Williams 
missed only one regular meeting of the direc- 
tors in his thirty years of service. 
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FOR 
EVERY SCHOOL 


WORTH-WHILE BOOKS 


Survey of Nature—Prof. George R. Green, 
Pa. State College 


Seed Dispersal—Prof. W. A. Matheny, 
Ohio University 1.50 


Handbook of Nature Study—Anna B. Com- 
stock, Cornell Univ. New printing 
with frontispiece of Mrs. Comstock... 4.00 


Field Book of Nature Study—Dr. E. L. 
Palmer, Cornell Univ. 


Loose Leaf Nature Notebook as used by 
Prof. Green 


Loose Leaf Nature Notebook as used at 
Indiana Normal, Pa 


We can supply books from all pub- 
lishers and solicit your valued orders. 


Special prices to Schools and Teachers 


THE SLINGERLAND-Comstock Co. 


ITHACA, N. Y. 
Dept. Pa. 











GREAT NORTHERN HOTEL 
STATE TEACHERS ASS'NS HEADQUARTERS 


Convenient to Railroads, Shops, Theaters, etc. 
Presentation of this ad will entitle dearer to 
special reduced rates. 


Dearborn St. and Jackson Blvd., CHICAGO 




















PRAYER FOR THE DAY. Almighty God, who 
hast given us this good land for our heritage, 
we humbly beseech Thee that we may always 
prove ourselves a people mindful of Thy favor 
and glad to do Thy will. Bless our land with 
honorable industry, sound learning, and pure 
manners. Save us from violence, discord, and 
confusion; from pride and arrogancy, and from 
every evil way. Defend our liberties, and 
fashion into one united people the multitudes 
brought hither out of many kindreds and 
tongues. Endue with the spirit of wisdom those 
to whom in Thy name we entrust the authority 
of government, that there may be peace and 
justice at home, and that through obedience 
to Thy law we may show forth Thy praise 
among the nations of the earth. In the time 
of prosperity fill our hearts with thankfulness; 
and in the day of trouble suffer not our trust 
in Thee to fail. All of which we ask through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 

—George Washington. 
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Edwin Warren Martindell 


EpWIN W. MARTINDELL of Hulmeville, a life 
member of the P.S.E.A. and an ardent worker 
in the interest of education, died July 15. Mr. 
Martindell organized Hulmeville High School, 
which served Hulmeville borough and sur- 
rounding townships, and whose first class of 
nearly sixty graduated in 1892. In 1898, 
Nathan C. Schaeffer appointed him a member 
of a committee on permanent certificates for 
teachers. Mr. Martindell later taught in 
Wrightsville, Girardville, and Minersville. 


LAURA M. HELMAN of Catasauqua, a teacher, 
genealogist, and prominent community worker, 
died June 6. She was a graduate of Blooms- 
burg Normal Institute and identified with many 
educational and charitable organizations. 


Mary S. ADDAMS, a retired public school 
teacher of Reading, died recently. Miss 
Addams, who taught school forty-six years, 
was supervisor of primary grades from 1905 
until 1925, when she retired. 


BLANCHE WILLIAMS, a teacher in the pub- 
lic schools of Coopersburg, died in Quakertown 
Hospital September 4 after an illness of seven 
weeks. 


J. J. BREHM, 71, of Harrisburg, who retired 
as principal of the Camp Curtin Junior High 
School a year ago, died suddenly September 1. 
Mr. Brehm taught fifty-one years in the public 
schools of Pennsylvania, thirty-four of these 
in Harrisburg. 


EDITORIAL NoTE—Résumé of address deliv- 
ered by President Henry W. A. Hanson of 
Gettysburg College, at the funeral of J. J. 
Brehm, September 4, 1931. 

“We are gathered from every walk of life 
to pay tribute to one whose life touched our 
community at many angles. In honoring Pro- 
fessor Brehm our community is honoring it- 
self. Professor Brehm endeared himself to 
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thousands by his uncompromising loyalty to 
the things that are highest in life. Never will- 
ing to surrender his ideals, his sterling man- 
hood made a deep impression on the life of 
Harrisburg. 

“Professor Brehm’s life spent itself in the 
field of education. In my comradeship with 
him I learned to realize years ago that Pro- 
fessor Brehm embodied in his own life the 
qualities which mark a truly great teacher. 
Teaching to him was not an exercise of men- 
tal faculties—it was rather planting in each 
life entrusted to his care something of his 
own manhood, sterling worth, and Christian 
character. His own life was far more elo- 
quent than any language within the command 
of a human tongue. 

“Tt is entirely fitting that I, speaking for 
our own community, should pay a tribute to 
the noble profession so worthily represented 
by our beloved friend. In the crucial days 
through which we are passing, with the read- 
justments, national and international, which 
are constantly forcing their way to the front, 
any community has as one of its greatest 
assets the teacher who appreciates the fact 
that ‘kind hearts are more than coronets and 
simple faith than Norman blood.’ 

“In establishing the permanent value of any 
life, we shall perhaps find no more adequate 
measurement than in the statement that any 
life is worth as much as those things are worth 
to which it gives its best. I glory in applying 
that standard of measurement to Professor 
J. J. Brehm. 

“In weaving our garlands of affection and 
esteem, in rendering honor to whom honor was 
so nobly earned in the field of human achieve- 
ment, in declaring our faith in the things 
which loomed so large in the life of our 
brother, it now becomes a solemn obligation 
that we take from his dead hands unfinished 
tasks, unrealized dreams, and bend our ener- 
gies to make them real.” 


CHARLES L. WISE of Ringgold, for more than 
thirty years a teacher in Jefferson County, died 
May 3. 





Memory 


My mind lets go a thousand things, 

Like dates of wars and deaths of kings 
And yet recalls the very hour— 

*Twas noon by yonder village tower 
And on the last blue noon in May— 
The wind came briskly up ‘this way, 
Crisping the brook beside the road; 
Then, pausing here, set. down its load 
Of pine-scents, and shook listlessly 

Two petals from that wild-rose tree. 


—Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 
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Extra Money 
For Fall Needs! 


=> 


Consider the special Household Teacher 
Loan Plan when unexpected expenses arise. 

Household offers a Plan for dignified, 
convenient borrowing at economical rates. 
Every year it enables thousands of teachers 
to forget their money troubles . . . make 
needed purchases. . . take worthwhile trips 
or special courses. 


Save nearly (%) when you borrow 


Household’s rate is nearly 14 less than the usual 
charge on loans above $100 up to $300. There are 
no extra charges of any kind. You may repay in 
twenty months or less, and your cost is figured 
only on the balance due and for the time you keep 
the loan. 

No signatures other than your own are required; 
no assignments are taken and school authorities 
are not notified. You will find the Household Plan 
thoroughly confidential and pleasant. Loans are 
made quickly and conveniently by mail. Just send 
the coupon for information without obligation. 


HOUSEHOLD 


FINANCE CORPORATION 
PENNSYLVANIA OFFICES 


NORRISTOWN, 3rd nope 
Norristown-Penn T: 


Co. 
PHILADELPHIA 


, Bankers Trust idg. 
4th FL, Commonwealth 


ERI . PITTSBURGH, 3rd Floor, 

JOHNSTOWN, 3rd Floor, READING, 2nd Floor, 
First National Bank Bldg. 526 Penn St. 

LANCASTER, 2nd Floor, SCRANTON, 4th Floor, 
Woolworth Bi Bidg. 


idg. First National Bank 
KEESPORT, 5th Floor, PRESS 4th Floor, 
People’s City — — 
NEWCASTLE, 6th 


W. 
Miners Bank Bidg. 
Union Trust Building” Bide. 


YORK, 4th Floor, Schmid- 
MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 


Mail to one of above offices —it is understood this inquiry 
does not obligate me to borrow or put me to any expense 


ALLENTOWN, 3rd Floor, 
Wetherhold- ol Bidg. 
ALTOONA, 3rd r, Penn 


Bldg. 
4th Floor, Erie Trust 








Amount I wish to borrow $ 
I teach at 
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In the Classroom Compton’s Pictured 
Encyclopedia is Supreme 


caress have found that all encyclopedias are not alike. 

. teacher and pupil need.It 
answers all questions properly and adequately because it was spe- 
anged and constructed for classroom use. Up to 
the minute, authoritative and well illustrated, in schools everywhere 


That only Compton’s meets eve: 


cially written, arrang 


All encyclopedias 
are not alike! 


it is the most used classroom encyclopedia. Get this outstanding 


reference work for your teachers, your pupils. It fits amy course of 


study, every teaching plan as no other encyclopedia can. 


NO SPLIT Every letter com- 
LETTERS 


letter at the top of each volume 
instantly points the way to all 
information. An arrangement so 
simple it invites constant usage. 


STUDY OULINES IN Scien- 
SEPARATE VOLUME ¢tifi- 


constructed Study Outlines, ena- 
pupil to organize and review 
all the comprehensive material in 
the work on every —_- subject, 
are conveniently plac 

volume, together with 
lists, interest questions, an 
ographies. 


Write for Special School Prices and Terms 


F.E. COMPTON & CO. "Pictured Encyclopedia’ 


blin, 


Compton’s is easy to use. 
There are no puzzles to solve. 
Pupils simply reach at once 
for the volume they want. 
The simple alphabetical guide 
is marked clearly on_ both 
back and front cover of each 
volume. No matter whether 
volumes are face up on the 
table or in the rack—either 


Only Compton’s has these 


classroom advantages 


INDEX AT BACK Fact- 
OF EACH VOLUME !7dex 
at the back of each volume. For 
subjects starting with “A” you 
simply pick up the “A” volume 
and turn to index. It shows the 
exact page where information and 
pictures are located. 


SIXTEEN Sixteen 
HANDY VOLUMES (ight 
conveniently sized volumes. Easy 
to handle. Binding specially rein- 
forced by patented Compton Dura- 
Bound process, which outwears 
standard bindings two or three 
to one. 


lete in a volume. 
rominent. guide 


cally 


in the last 
icture 
bibli- 


way, they arc lecated = Compton Bidg., 1000 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 





College Teaching a Scholarly Pursuit 


In general, academic respectability on col- 
lege and university campuses requires at least 


an outward demonstration of interest in 
research. There has grown up on college 
campuses a general sentiment that research is 
the principal method of exhibiting scholarship. 

My thesis is that research in the realm of 
college teaching, including the understanding 
of the nature of college students, requires as 
high a degree of scholarship as does any other 
form of research. Progress in college and 
university organization and administration 
demands today an interest in discovering the 
truth or falsity of current assumptions in 
respect to curriculum and methods. Members 
of college and university faculties should find 
as keen an interest in such investigations as 
they find in investigations in the realm of sub- 
ject matter. 

Up to date such experimenting as has been 
done in the field of curricula and methods used 
in colleges tends to shed a good deal of doubt 
upon the validity of a great many of our cur- 
rent assumptions.—F rederick J. Kelly, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 





Sunshine is delicious, rain is refreshing, wind 
braces up; there is really no such thing as bad 
weather; only different kinds of good weather. 


Penn State Summer Session 


The Pennsylvania State College reports the 
largest summer session enrolment in its history 
during the term just closed. The gross regis- 
tration was 3,924, of which approximately one- 
third were doing work on the graduate level 
and of whom more than 600 were registered as 
actual candidates for degrees in the graduate 
school. 

Among the one hundred visiting professors 
and lecturers were Clark L. Hull of Yale Uni- 
versity, Percy E. Davidson of Stanford Uni- 
versity, Gladys A. Branegan of Montana State 
College, Francis DuMont and Frederic Ernst 
of New York University, John M. Foote of the 
State Department of Education of Louisiana, 
Rene Guiet of Smith College, Elise Martens, 
specialist in special education in the United 
States Office of Education, Jacob S. Orleans, 
editor of the World Book Co., Philippe Soupauit 
of Paris, France, Frank G. Pickell of Mont- 
clair, N. J., Daniel J. Kelly of Binghamton, 
N. Y., Ernest T. Krueger of Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity, Herbert M. Diamond of Lehigh Uni- 
versity, Elmer W. Ekblaw of Clark University, 
and George H. Fickes of Lafayette College. 





CuiarKs SuMMiIT-Clarks Green joint school 
district has accepted plans for the addition of 
an auditorium and gymnasium to their high 
school building. 
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This Year you cannot afford to be 
without 


PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL 


the INSTRUCTOR 


“Formerly NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 22¢ PR 


ARY PLANS 


10 BIG ISSUES provide the newest 


and best teacher helps and materials 
for all the grades and rural schools 


$2 Per Year—Two Years $3 


Order Now f 
PAY LATER e 


big reasons. why THE INSTRUCTOR 
is first among Teacher Publications 


‘OR nearly forty years The INSTRUCTOR has been recognized 
not only as the leading magazine for grade and rural teachers, 
but also as the leading magazine in the educational field. Its 

popularity is attested by the fact that it enjoys a circulation greater 
than that of any other educational publication. It is very generally 
endorsed by County and District Superintendents, City Superintend- 
ents, Principals, Heads of Normal Schools and Teachers Colleges, and 
Teachers of Training Classes. This year, more than ever, you will 
need the inspiration and aid this outstanding publication can bring 
you. Note, please, these 10 major features: 


]—Fully $0% more actual teaching material than any other 
magazine. 

2—More material for primary teachers than any other magazine— 
and more for teachers of the intermediate and upper grades. 


—Exclusive features in profuse variety. Art masterpieces in full 
color for picture study. Eight-page rotogravure picture section 
providing visual aids for all grades. Bess Bruce Cleaveland’s 
drawings. Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club, and many others. 


—Handwork material, drawings for posters and construction 
work, designs for blackboard and window decorations in great- 
er number and variety than any other educational magazine. 

5—Larger text page than other teachers’ magazines, permitting the 
publication of larger, more usable illustrations, designs and 
materials of all kinds. 


6§—Material ready for immediate classroom use. Stories, songs, pic- 
tures, games, things to do and make, lesson plans, projects, 
devices and a multitude of other usable helps for all grades. 


—Stressing of such important subjects as industrial arts, elementary 
science, nature study, health, safety, music appreciation, etc. 


Save money—take advantage of these low-priced clubbing offers 


The INSTRUCTOR ($2.00 a year) The INSTRUCTOR ($2.00 a year) 





NOTE: If The INSTRUCTOR ia desired for two years, add $1.00 to prices quoted 


\/f ~ 
‘ :) * ass 
omit 

















FAL 
Pa lta 


-—-Several pages each month of 
plays, pageants, exercises, verse, 
music, dances, special day programs, etc., for all grades. 
Q—Pulsating, alive illustrations chosen for their interest to 
children and adaptability to classroom use. 


1Q—Fsch issue delivered to the subscriber by the middle 
of the month previous to the date it bears, thus allow- 
ing ample time for the use of seasonal material. 


You need THE INSTRUCTOR 


regardless of whether you teach in the primary, intermediate, 
or upper grades. Our program for 1931-1932 will eclipse in 
usefulness and wide adaptability anything ever offered before. 


Right now—send in your subscription! 
How can. you better invest 20c a month? Where could you 
get more for your money in actual teaching helps? Without 
The INSTRUCTOR your teaching equipment is sadly inade- 
quate. Put this versatile and resultful teaching tool to work 
for you. The coupon order blank is ready for your signature. 
Fill in-and mail it today! 


MASS oo St Se Oe ee ee ee oe ee ee 

USE THIS ORDER BLANK—PAY NOVEMBER 5TH 
4 P. 8. J.-Oct. Date. 193 

F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 

Send me The INSTRUCTOR beginning with the Septem- 

ber, 1931, issue, for () 2 years $3.00; [) 1 year, $2.00. 

Also send me the magazines checked below, each for one 

year beginning with September: 
() Nature Magazine [] The Etude, Music Magazine 
(J The Pathfinder CI Time, Weekly Newsmagazine 

The total of the above order is $. .{which I agree 


to pay not later than November Sth, 1 1931. (Strike out ' 





words in brackets if you prefer to send cash with order.) 


Name. 





St. or R. F. D. 





Post Office. 
ac Petutameren eee ey nee ere 
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Catalogue or Quotations on Request 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY 


Wholesale Dealers in the Books of All Publishers 


55 Fifth Ave. 


CALENDAR 
1931 


October 1, 2—Central Convention District, 
Lock Haven 

October 5, 9—National Recreation Congress, 
Toronto, Canada. Headquarters, Royal 
York Hotel 

October 16, 17—Northwestern Convention Dis- 
trict, Warren 

October 19—Sesquicentennial Anniversary of 
the Siege of Yorktown, Richmond, Va. 

October 23—Fall Arbor Day 

October 23, 24—Seventh Annual Conference 
on Secondary Education, Temple Uni- 
versity, Philadelphia 

October 23, 24—Educational Conference, Buck- 
nell University, Lewisburg 

October 24—Pennsylvania Day. Birthday of 
William Penn 

October 24—Seventieth Anniversary of First 
Transcontinental Telegraph 

October 30, 31—Guidance and Personnel Con- 
ference of Secondary Schools and Col- 
leges, Pennsylvania State College 

November 4, 5—1931 Education Congress, Har- 
risburg 

November 5, 6—Secondary School Principals 
Conference, Harrisburg 

November 6, 7—Pennsylvania Association of 
Deans of Women, Harrisburg 

November 9-15—American Education Week 


NEW YORK 


At Twelfth St. 


November 15-21—Book Week 

December 12-14—American Vocational Asso- 
ciation Convention, New York City 

December 28-30—State Convention, P. S. E. A. 
Pittsburgh. Headquarters: Schenley 
Hotel 1932 


February 3—Association of School Board Sec- 
retaries, Harrisburg 

February 4, 5—State School Directors Asso- 
ciation. Headquarters: Penn - Harris 
Hotel 

February 20-25—Department of Superintend- 
ence, N. E. A., Washington, D. C. 
P. S. E. A. Headquarters: Washington 
Hotel. Pennsylvania Dinner, Monday 
evening, February 22, Washington Hotel, 
$2.50 per plate 

March 4, 5—Northeastern Convention District, 
Hazleton 

March 9-12—Schoolmen’s Week and Southeast- 
ern Convention District of the P.S.E.A., 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadel- 
phia 

April 8, 9—Southern Convention District, 

Chambersburg 

14-16—Western Convention District, 

Pittsburgh 

June 25-July 1—National Education Associa- 
tion, Atlantic City, N. J. 

July 25-31—Regional Conference, W. F. E. A. 
Honolulu, Hawaii 


April 




















Imagine it i 


—a complete chart outfit 


for ONE DOLLAR 


THE ECONOMY CHART OUTFIT 


Ta price of $1.00 this outfit is an 

amazing value. It consists of two 

charts with pockets for holding 
letter and word cards: a supply of 
362 cards which include useful primary 
words, suffixes, several alphabets of 
small and capital letters, and an 
ample supply of punctuation marks— 
enough of all to build an extensive 
primary reading vocabulary. The out- 
fit also includes an indexed filing box for 
keeping the cards in order. It 1s all put 
up together in a compact, attractive 
package. 


In the teaching of sentence building, 
phonics, spelling, silent reading, sight 
reading, and oral reading, The Economy 
Chart Outfit is indispensable. It pro- 
vides a means for comprehension tests 
through “read and do” exercises. It 
can also be used as a bulletin board and 
for giving directions. The chart is so 
constructed that it can be used con- 
veniently as a hand chart or as a wall 
chart With the outfit it is possible to 
build up almost any group of phono- 
grams, words. or sentences desired. The 
type used is standard chart size. Packed 
in a substantial container with direction 
for use. 


Price $1.00 postpaid 





Reduced prices on two popular workbooks 


WORK AND PLAY 
WITH WORDS 


VER half a mil- 

lion beginners have 
been delightfully suc- 
cessful in their first 
steps in reading through 
the use of Work and 
Play with Words, and 
now, at greatly reduced 
cost, millions more may 
enjoy its benefits. This 
pre-primer workbook, although intended to precede a primer, may 
be used successfully as a collateral book with any primer because 
its vocabulary is such that it coordinates satisfactorily. By the 
use of novel and interesting games and seatwork, all of the material 
for which is provided in the book, ‘“‘Work and Play’’ teaches effect- 
ively that printed and written words are symbols of ideas—that 
such sy mbols ‘‘talk’’, Each lesson or “‘game,”’ while sufficiently 
interesting in itself to provide delightful occupation, accomplishes 
a definite step in learning. By the time the thirty-three ‘lesson 
games” are finished, the child has acquired a reading vocabulary 
of words which are common to his oral vocabulary. Moreover, the 
habit of reading for thought is established through the exercise in 
silent reading which the following of directions necessitates. 

As a simple and effective device for teaching a fundamental 
vocabulary of useful words, phrases, and sentences, and as a time 
saver for the teacher; Work and Play with Words is conceded by 
many to be ina class by itself. From every standpoint this work- 
book is a ful introduction to r New prices: 36 cents 
a copy, or $3.89 a dozen, postpaid. Quantities for class use at the 
rate of 27 cents a copy, transportation extra. 


HALL & MCCREARY COMPANY 
434 S. Wabash Ave. Chicago 


Now 25% 
less than former price. 





STORY GAMES 
WITH PICTURES 
AND NUMBERS 


T the new reduced 

prices Story Games 
with Pictures and Num- 
bers 1s indeed an unusual 
value It supplies ef- 
fective silent reading 
and seat work material 
for advanced first grade 
or beginning second 
grade, and furnishes 
unique tests of the pupil’s attention to his work and of his power of 
comprehension. In these tests number work, writing, spelling, 
drawing, and silent reading are correlated in such a way that they 
will keep the pupil’s constant interest and produce the most satis- 
factory results. 


less Bate. former price. 


Because Story Games with Pictures and Numbers is useful not only 
as a silent reader but as educative seat work and as an aid in 
establishing number concepts and skill in writing, spelling, and 
drawing, it proves a very helpful book in primary work and insures 
satisfactory pupil progress. New prices: 36 cents a copy, or $3.89 
a dozen, postpaid. Quantities for class use at the rate of 27 cents 
per copy, transportation extra. 














Hatt & McCreary Company 

434 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Inclosed find $ , for which please send 

The Economy ‘Chart Outfit 

Work and Play with Words 


Story Games with Pictures and Numbers 
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STATE TEACHERS COLLEGES 


et Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
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Two-year curricula, preparing for teaching in the elementary field. 

Two years of advanced work in elementary education to which those who complete any 
one of the two-year elementary curricula may be admitted, baccalaureate degree 
curriculum. 

A four-year curriculum preparing for teaching in the elementary field, baccalaureate 
degree curriculum. 

A four-year curriculum preparing for teaching in the junior high and senior high school 
fields, baccalaureate degree curriculum. 

Degee curricula in special fields: Art, Commerce, Health, Home Economics, Industrial 
Arts, Music, and Kindergarten. 


College Special Curricula President 


Bloomsburg Commercial Francis B. Haas 

California Industrial Arts Robert M. Steele 
Industrial Arts and Home Economics Leslie Pinckney Hill 

G. C. L. Riemer 

E. Stroudsburg 

Edinboro Art Education C. C. Crawford 

Indiana Art, Commerce, Home Economics & Music. Charles R. Foster 
Library and Art Education A. C. Rothermel 

Lock Haven Kindergarten Education Dallas W. Armstrong 

Mansfield Home Economics and Music William R. Straughn 

Millersville Library—Industrial Arts Landis Tanger 

Shippensburg 

Slippery Rock FIPS HERGHERHION oo uiciinsokiceeleedsickah ek J. Linwood Eisenberg 

West Chester Health Education and Music Norman W. Cameron 


All institutions offer two-year curricula, two-year advanced curriculum in 
elementary education for Normal School graduates, four-year curriculum in ele- 
mentary education, and four-year curriculum in the junior high school field. 
Curricula in special fields are offered only in designated institutions. 


Catalogs on request—Address the President 
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